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LECTURE  I. 

PKIMITIVE    RELIGION    IN    CHINA. 

T3EF0RE  attempting  to  approach  the  subject  of  the  Religions  of  China 
^-^  as  they  to-day  exist,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  some  enquiry  into  the 
primitive  ideas  of  the  Chinese  people,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained  • 
tor  it  IS  upon  these  as  a  basis  the  more  modern  conceptions  are  to  a  lara© 
extent  founded.  There  is  little  oricrinality  in  the  religious  thought  of  the 
indigenous  systenTTknow  as  Confucianism  and  Taoism,  and"  we  have 
reason  for  asserting  that  the  contribution  made  by  (Confucius  to  the 
cause  of  religion  was  practically  nil  ;  indeed,  we  might  say  he  attenuated 
rather  than  augmented  the  original  stock  of  religious  thought  by  the 
elimination  of  the  more  spiritual  or  supernatural  elements,  'and  the/ 
emphasising  of  the  politico-moral  concepts. 
-V-  It  should  be  noted  that  however  far  back  we  may  trace  the  history  of 

the  Chinese  people,  we  shall  find  them  possessed  of  certain  definite  ideas 
which  may,  properly,  be  described  as  religious.  Even  in  the  leo-endary 
period,  commeiicing  some  5,000  years  ago,  we  find  distinct  tracer's  of:  — 

1.  Belief  in  a  supreme  deity. 

2.  The  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices. 

3.  The  em()loyment  of  prayer. 

4.  The  recognition  of  a  divinely-appointed  moral  law. 

5.  The  conception  of  continued  existence  after  death 

Let  us  examine  these  points  in  detail,  for  the  question  is  one  of  the 
iitmost  importance  as  we  come  to  consider  the  possible  sources  from  which 
these  primitive  ideas  were  derived. 

-h  1.  Belief  in  a  Supreme  I)eUf/.~We  learn  from  the  '^  Book  of  History  " 
(dating  from  the  Chow  dynasty  [1100  B.C.]  and  edited  by  Confucius 
600  years  later)  that  the  Emperor  Shun  [2255-2205  BCl  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  sacrificed  to  Shang-ti  ;  and  if  we  examine  this 
term  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  a  personal  name  applied  to  the  Deity,  but 
a  combination  of  two  Chinese  words,  S/ia7ig  meaning  that  which  is  above 
exalted  and  hence  supreme,  and  Ti  which  means  the  one  supreme 
authority  who  rule«  with  undisputed  sway,  and  whose  nature  and  functions 
admit  of  no  possibility  of  rivalry  or  claim  to  equality.  According  to  the 
etymology  of  the  word,  Shang-ti  can  only  mean  the  one  supreme  and 
unchallenged  Sovereign  on  High-the  original  sense  of  the  word  will  not 
admit  of  the  possibility  of  any  claimant  to  equal  authority.  In  this 
connexion  I  may  quote  Dr.  Giles,  Professor  of  Chinese  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who,  in  his  "  Glossary  of  Reference,''  p.  253,  defines  Shang-ti 
as  Ihe  Supreme  Ruler  ;  God,"  and  adds,  "  This  is  clearly  the  meaning  of 
the  term  ,n  many  passages  in  the  Classics."  By  some  (Jhinese  comnren- 
ta  ors  Shang_t,  is  described  as  "  the  Lord  of  living  creatures,"  and  by 
others  as  being  synonymous  with  "  Heaven."  The  name  is  introduced 
10  us  in  tbe  earliest  recorded  history  without  preface  or  apology 
being  evidently  regarded  as  requiring  no  explanation,  and  admitthig 
m  Z  ^'l^'^^^^^^Y^i^g  ;  in  much  the  same  way  as   -  Elohim  "  appears 

l^tlnf'.'h!'    r""^  ^'""r'  "-^^  the  beginning  God,  etc."  without  any 
attempt  at  definition  or  prologuOO^  ^^O 
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The  title  is  understood  by  many  eminent  authorities  as  clearly 
indicating  the  fact  of  the  early  monotheistic  ideas  which  the  Chinese  shared^ 
in  common  with  the  races  of  mankind  whose  origin  is  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  and  references  might  be  quoted  from  Chinese  writings  to  shew 
that,  'according  to  traditional  history,  the  worship  of  Shang-ti  extended 
to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Chinese  people.  "During  the  reign 
of  Hwang-ti  [2697  B.C.]  a  temple  was  erected  to  his  honour,  and  a 
century  laler  music  was  added  to  the  rites  performed  at  his  altar."— CW 
Li  Hwana-ti,  I  may  mention,  is  placed  by  the  great  Chinese  historian, 
Sze-ma  Ts'iln,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  the  five  Ti  or  sovereigns  who 
bore  rule  at  the  dawn  of  history. 

Now  with  regard  to  th^  character  of  this  supreme  ruler,  let  us  enquire 
what  ideas  were  entertained  by  the  early  Chinese.  Professor  Douglas, 
"  Confucianism  and  Taoism,"  p.  82,  tells  us  :  '^  The  highest  object  of  worship 
amono-  the  ancient  Chinese  was  Shang-ti,  who  approached  nearer  to  the- 
idea  ol"  the  Hebrew  God  than  any  of  their  divinities.  Heaven  was  high  and 
great,  but  Shana-ti  ruled  both  heaven  and  earth.  It  was  by  his  favour 
that  sovereigns"  ruled  and  nations  prospered,  and  it  was  at  his  decree 
that  thrones  were  upset  and  kingdoms  were  brought  to  nought,  As 
an  earthly  sovereign  rules  over  a  kinordom,  so  Shang-ti  lords  it  over  the 
azure  heaven.'"  Dr.  Martin,  in  "The  Lore  of  Cathay,"  gives  us  some 
further  particulars:  "In  the  'Book  of  Changes'  he  is  represented  as 
restoring  life  to  torpid  nature  on  the  return  of  spring.  In  the  'book  ot 
Rites'  It  is  said  that  the  ancients  prayed  for  grain  to  Shang-ti  and 
presented  in  oflfering  a  bullock,  which  must  be  without  blemish  and 
stall-fed  for  three  months  before  the  day  of  sacrifice.  In  the  '  Book  ot 
Odes,^  mostly  composed  from  800  to  1,000  years  B.C.  and  containmg 
fragments  of  still  higher  antiquity,  Shang-ti  is  represented  as  seated 
on\  lofty  throne  while  the  spirits  of  the  good  walk  up  and  down  on 
his  right  and  left.  In  none  of  these  writings  is  Shang-ti  clothed  in  the 
human  form  or  debased  by  human  passion  like  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks  ; 
there  is  in  them  even  less  of  anthromorphism  than  we  find  in  the  represen- 
tations of  Jehovah  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  .  .  Educated  Chinese, 
on  embracing  Christianity,  assert  that  the  Shang-ti  of  their  fathers  wa& 
identical  with  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  whom  they  are  taught  to  worship. 
Paul  Hsiu,  a  member  of  the  Hanlin  Academy  and  Cabinet  Minister 
under  the  Ming  dynasty,  makes  this  assertion  in  an  eloquent^^apology 
addressed  to  the  throne  in  behalf  of  his  new  faith  and  its  teachers. 

We  may  mention  a  further  point  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
antiquity  of  the  notion  of  God  in  China,  viz.  that  in  the  early  period 
of  Chinese,  history  when  records  began  to  be  kept,  there  are  traces  already 
discernible  of  the  growth  of  new  theological  ideas,  grafted  upon  the 
orio-inal  monotheistic  stock,  which  in  later  times  developed  into  the 
polytheism  which  at  present  prevails,  and  which  has  resulted  in  almost 
obscuring  the  idea  of  one  God,  supreme  and  indivisible,  so  far  as  the  masse* 
are  concerned,  though  in  the  Imperial  worship  of  Shang-ti  the  primitive 
simplicity  is  maintained  almost  without  change;  thus  in  the  case  ot  the 
Empero/  Shun,  which  I  have  quoted,  we  find  that  whilst  "  he  sacrificed 
specially,  but  with  the  ordinary  forms,  to  Shang-ti,  he  sacrificed  with  puritv 
and  reverence  to  the  Six  Honoured  Ones,  an  expression  which  has  exercised 
the  increnuity  of  commentators,  but  which,  it  seems  to  me,  probably  reters  to 
his  own  ancestors  to  the  third  generation  preceding,  and  those  ot  Yao,  hi& 
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predecessor  on   the   throne  ;   for,  by  becoming  heir  to  Yao,  he  was  in  duty 
bound   to   recognise   his  ancestors  as  well   as   his    own.     Here    we    have 
ancestor  worship,  in  a  developed  form,  first  introduced  to   our  note.      (We 
have   another  reference  to   it  in   the  |)assaore   ''  The  Emperor  Shun  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Yao  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  Accomplished 
Ancestors.")     Next  we  have  a  reference  to  Animism  in  the  form  of  Nature 
Worship.     He  "offered  appropriate  sacrifices  to  the  hills  and  rivers";    and 
lastly,  to  Animism  in  the  form  of  Spirit  Worship  :  He  ''extended  his  worship 
to  the  host  of  spirits."     It  is  important  to   observe  this  word    ''extended'' 
which  seems  distinctly  to   convey   the   idea  of  a   new   departure;   and    the 
whole  clause  is  introduced  by  the  word  "  thereafter,"  which  seems  to  support 
the  contention  that  Shun  introduced,  if  the   traditional   history   of  a   much 
later   age   is  to    be  believed,    some   important  developments  in  the  theology 
of   the  early   Chinese  ;   though   happily,  as  1  have  already  stated,  the  beHef 
m  the  one  God  was  not  wholly  obliterated,  and  continues  to  this  day.      Let 
me  quote  Dr.  Martin  again  in  this  (connexion  :      "The  sovereigns   of  China 
have  from  time  immemorial  acted  as  high    priests  of  the    Empire.      Jt   was 
in    that   capacity    that    His    Majestv    Kwancz-h>fi    officiated    at    the  Temple 
of  Heaven     on    the     22nd    De<'einber    1887,    for    the    first    time,    on    the 
occasion   of  the   solstitial  sacrifices.      Having   prepared    himself  bv  a  night 
spent,    in    fasting   and    meditation    to  approach    the    })resence   of  the  Kmg 
of   Kings,    he   prostrated    liimself  nine   times   before  a  tablet  inscribed  with 
the    name   of   Shang-ti,   and   ofJered   an    ox,   the   bones  of  the  victim  being 
consumed  in  a  farnace.      As  to  the  herd  of  common  gods,  the  Emperor  can 
make  and  unmake  them  at    will.      He   even   assumes   to  decide   whether    a 
livmg  Buddha  shall  or  shall  not  have  the  privilege  of  re-appearing  in  another 
body  ;    but   in   the  presence  of  Shang-ti,  the  master  of    China's    millioas 
abases  hiinself  in    the  dust  and  confesses  himself  a  subject  of  law.*'— "Lore 
of  Cathay,"  p.  197.     These  quotations  may  enable  us  to  perceive  how  strong 
and    persistent    must    have    been    the    belief  of  the    early    Chinese   in   the 
existence  of  one   Supreme    God,   a  conception   which  has  survived  so  long 
a    period   of  association   with   idolatrous    practices  and    superstitions,    and 
which   has  outlived  even   the  agnosticism  and  scepticism  of  the  Confucian 
school   of  a   later  day  (as  we   shall   discover   in  due  course).     A  careful 
study  of  the  Chinese  sacred   books   will  serve  to  confirm  the  theory  that 
the  early  Chinese  were  monotheists,  and  the  efforts  of  later  commentators 
to  attribute  to  antiquity   practices  which  were  developed,    or  which  they 
sought  to  develop,  in  their  own  era,   should   not  be  allowed  to  warp  our 
judgment.     We    shall   find    later   on    that  the   philosophers   of  the   Suncr 
dynasty    [1100-1200    A.D.]    elaborated    a    whole    system    of    cosmogony 
which   they  endeavoured   to   antedate   to   the   mythical  period  of  Chmese 
history,  but  of  which  no  trace  appears  in  the  earliest  records. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  allowed  that  that  primitive  monotheism 
carried  within  it  the  germs  of  incipient  polytheism  which,  under  favourable 
conditions  and  a  congenial  soil,  were  afterwards  developed  in  a  country, 
like  China,  where  no  continued  succession  of  inspired  prophets  was  raised 
up  to  combat  the  error  whenever  it  attempted  to  obtrude  itself;  and  we 
may  remember,  in  this  connexion,  the  pure  monotheism  which  Abraham 
professed,  a  return  to  the  primitive  revelation  which  in  his  father's  time 
hacl  become  somewhat  depraved  by  idolatrous  beliefs  {of,  Joshua  24,  2 
'•Your  fathers  .  .  .  served  other  gods") :  and  the  fact  that  within  two 
generations,  in  the   time   of  Jacob,  Teraphim,  or  "givers   of  prosperity," 
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as  the  Hebrew  means  ;  "Images,"  as  the  A.V.  renders  the  word, 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  Rachel,  his  favourite  wife  ;  and  that 
the  long  history  of  the  chosen  race  is  a  record  of  idolatrous  tendencies 
constantly  asserting  themselves,  in  spite  of  recurring  warnings  and 
punishment.  When  we  think  of  these  facts  in  connexion  with  bod  s 
own  "peculiar"  people,  we  need  not  be  surpri-^ed  to  find  in  the  earliest 
religious  conceptions  of  the  Chinese,  a  distinct  monotheistic  idea, 
with  some  traces  of  the  almost  universal  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  spirit  worship,  which  developed  more  and  more  as  time  went  on 
and  the  primitive  conceptions  became  depraved  in  the  ages  which  tollowed. 
Perhaps  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Martin  may  serve  to  show  how,  in 
conservative  China,  this  situation  has  been  maintained  up  to  this  very 
day  "The  Emperor  is  a  monotheist,  because  there  is  only  one  Orod 
sufficiently  exalted  to  be  to  him  an  object  of  worship  in  the  highest 
sense  ;  for,  though  he  does  worship  at  the  shrine  of  other  divinities  to 
none  but  Shang-ti  does  he  employ  the  humble  style  of  a  servant  ;  ana  he, 
if  not  the  only  worshipper  of  Shang-ti,  is  the  only  one  who  is  permitted 
to  make  use  of  the  prescribed  ritual."  ,,,,.,    r..i 

1  have  lingered  over  this  point  because,  as  we  shall  find  little  or 
no  li^ht  is  thrown  upon  it  by  what  the  Confucian  School,  so-called,  has 
to  teach.  It  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Chinese  religion  but 
owes  nothing  to  Confucianism  for  its  development  and  exposition.  It  is 
a  historic  fact  which  stands  out  broadly  and  clearly  upon  the  national 
records,  and  which  supplies  a  valuable  link  in  the  chain  wiih  which  we 
would  seek  to  connect  the  primitive  ideas  of  the  Chinese  with  tliat 
primal  revelation  of  God  himself  to  the  parents  of  the  human  race. 

2  The    Offering    of  Burnt    Sacrifice.— I    have    already,    in    dea  ing 
with   the   worship  of   Shang-ti,   referred   to  the  fact  that,  from  the  ear  best 
timc^    burnt  sacrifices  were  always  associated  with   the  homage  paid   to 
the   ''Supreme   Ruler"   or   "Sovereign   on    High,"  and   this  P';actK^e  has 
been  continued  almost  unchanged  up  to  the  present  reign.      In  the      iSook 
of  History"   the   Emperor   Shun    [B.C.    2300J   is  said   to  have  offered  the 
sacrifice  "  Lui "  =^=  round,  Le.  the  round  sacrifice,  to  Shang^ti,  the  ^"F^^^e 
Ruler      The    word    is    explained    to    refer  to  the  round   altar,  or  hillock, 
on    which    the  sacrifices   were  arranged   in  a  circle  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  Heaven,  as  distinguished    from     other    sacrifices,    such    as    the 
'*  spread-out  sacrifice,"  or  the   "looking  sacrifice,"   which   were  offered  to 
subordinate  deities  or  spirits,  and  arranged  in  different  ways.     In  the  Altar 
of  Heaven,  to  the  South  of  the  city  of  Peking  to-day,  this  circular  arrange- 
ment is  still  maintained ;    the    marble    altar   upon   which   the   sacrifice   to 
Shang-ti    is    offered    consists    of    a  triple    circular    terrace  ;  the  chapels 
adioining,    where    the     tablets    to  Shang-ti    and    the    Imperial    ancestors 
are    kept,    are  also  circular  ;   and   the  idea  is  further  carried  out  in  the 
arrancrement  of  the  marble  slabs  composing  the  altar,  which  are  disposed  in 
a  serfes  of  nine   concentric    circles.     It    seems    likely    that    this    circular 
hillock,  upon    which  the  sacrifices  are   offered,  is  a   reminiscence    ot    the 
earliest  days  when,  as  the  Chinese  sacred  books  inform  us,  burnt  offerings 
were    made    to    Shang-ti    upon    mountain    tops    from     time    immemorial. 
The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  sacrifice  to  Heaven,  or  bhang-ti,  was  a 
whole  burnt  offering,  an  ox   of  a  single  pure    colour,    carefully    selected 
and  stalled  for  three  months  before  the  day  of  sacrifice.     Irom  the     l.aw 
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of  Sacrifices  "  we  learn,  '^  with  a  blazing  pile  of  wood  on  the  ^rand  altar 
thej  sacrificed  to  Heaven;  by  bnryinor  (the  victim)  in  the  grand  mound 
they  sacrificed  to  the  earth.  (In  both  cases)  they  used  a  red  victim," 
which  Dr.  Lecrge  interprets  :  "On  the  blazing  pile  were  placed  the  victim 
and  pieces  of  jude  ;  in  the  square  mound  were  buried  the  victim  and  pieces 
of  silk."  The  word  or  ideograph  for  "sacrifice"  will  give  us  some  clue 
as  to  the  idea  which  is  inherent  in  it  ;  it  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one 
the  symbol  for  spirit  or  spiritual  beings,  and  the  other  representing  a 
rigiit  hand  and  a  piece  of  flesh,  conveying  the  idea  of  an  offering  by 
means  of  which  communication  and  communion  with  spiritual  beings  is 
effected. 

According   to   Dr.    Edkins  the  modern  idea  of  sacrifice  is   that  of  a 
banquet;    but   it   is   evident   that    deeper   ideas    were   associated    with    the 
practice  in  earlier  times.     "  In  the  '  Book  of  Rites  '  we  learn  that  '  sacrifices 
should  not   be   frequently   repeated,    for   such    frequency   is   indicative  of 
imi)ortlmateness,   and  impor.tunateness  is  inconsistent  with   reverence.' — 
'Nor  should  they  be  at  distant  intervals,'  for  such  infrequency  is  indicative 
of  indifference  ;   and    indifference    leads   to   forgetting    them    altogether." 
Here    the    three    elements — prayer,    reverence    and     thoughtfulness  — are 
implied  us  essential  features  of  sacrificial  worship,  and   we   learn   also   that 
thankfulness   was    regarded   as   an   important   motive.     It  was   because   it 
comprehended  so  nmny  of  the  cardinal  duties  that  it  was  regarded  as   "the 
greatest  of  all  things."     "  The   first  and  greatest  teaching  is  to  be  found 
in    sacrifice." — (Li-Ki.)     There  is   one   instance,   at  all  events,  on  record 
where  we  may  trace  the  idea  of  substitution,  which  is  so  marked  a  feature 
of  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices.     This  is  the  case   of  the   Duke   of  Chow, 
younger  brother  of   \Vu   Wang   [1122-1115   B.C.]    who,   when   the  King 
his  brother  fell  ill,  declined   to   use  the  ordinary   means  of  divination,  but 
erected  three  altars,   and   prayed    to   the  s[)irits  of   his  ancestors  that  his 
life   might   be    substituted  for  that  of    his   brother    who    was  of   so  much 
greater    importance    to    the     Empire.      It    is    probable    that    this    phase 
of    sacrificial    usance    was    at    one    time  prominent,    and    there    are    hints 
to  be  found  in  Chinese  writings  which  shew    the    prevalence  of   human 
sacrifices   during   a   much   later  period    of  Chinese   history    |7th    century 
B.O.J  — (7:^W/.7;t#,"  Early  Spread  of  Religious  Ideas,"  p.  24.    "Parker,  "  China 
and   Religion,"  p.  102)— but  it  is  very  likely  that  the  editors  of  the  books 
of  History  and  the  Rites,  deprecating  the  practice  as  cruel   and   barbarous, 
endeavoured,^  as  far  hs  possible,   to   keep    the   subject  in  the   background  ; 
and  thus,  whilst  the  other  features  of  sacrifice  were  still  emphasised  and  more 
especially  its  subjective  value,  the  idea  of  substitution  was  almost  entirely 
omitted  and  forgotten.     Another  reference  to  the  idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice 
is  found  in  the  history    of  T'ang   [1767    B.C.]    who   is   quoted  as  follows  : 
"I,  the  child  Li,  presume  to  use  a  dark-coloured   victim,  and  announce  to 
thee,   0    supreme    heavenly    sovereign      .      .      .      now    there    is    a    great 
drought,   and  it   is   right    I    should   be   held   responsible  for  it  ;   I  do  not 
know  but  that  I  have  offended  against  the  Powers  above  and  below,     .     . 
but  the  good  I  dare  not   keep   in    obscurity,  and   the   sinner  I  dare  not 
pardon.      The    examination    of    this   is   with   thy   mind,   0  God.      If    the 
people    throughout  the    Empire    commit    offences,    it    is    to    be    required 
of  me.     If  I  commit  offences,  it  does  not  concern  the  people."     And,  as 
the   commentator   goes  on   to   say,   '*  from    these  words   we    perceive   that 
T'ang,    possessing    the    dignity    of    supreme  king      .     .     .      yet  did  not 
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shrink  from  offering  himself  as  a  satu'ifine  which  mioht  be  acceptHble  to 
God  and  spiritual  beincrs,"  [quoted  by  Mencius  from  Meh  T.sze  (see 
Leage,  Menciiis  pp.  112,  113)  [before  370  B.C.].  Cf.  David  and  the 
plague  at  the  threshina-floor  of  Araunah,  2  Samuel  24,  17:  "Let  thine 
hand,  I  pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  father's  house."] 

We  find  another  analogy  between  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  those  of  the  early  Chinese  in  the  fact  that  they  were  in  each  case 
connected  with  covenant  making.  Mencius  gives  us  an  interesting  account 
of  such  a  ceremony  {Legge,  pp.  334-5)  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated 
Duke  Hwan  [650  B.C.]  and  the  following  note  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Legge : 
"  Tlie  object  in  assembling  the  princes  was  to  get  them  to  form  a  convenant 
with  conditions  required  by  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  kingdom. 
The  usual  practice  at  those  meetings  was  first  to  dig  a  square  pit  over 
which  the  victim  was  slain.  Its  left  ear  was  then  cut  off,  and 
placed  in  a  vessel  ornamented  with  pearls,  and  the  blood  was  received  in 
a  vessel  of  jade.  Holding  these  vessels  the  president  of  the  assembly  read 
out  the  articles  of  the  covenant,  with  his  face  to  the  north,  announcing 
them  to  the  spirits  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  mountains  and  rivers. 
After  this  he  and  all  the  others  smeared  the  corners  of  their  mouths 
with  the  blood,  placed  the  victim  in  the  pit,  with  the  articles  of  the 
covenant  upon  it,  and  then  covered  it  up." 

Sacrifices  were  also  offered  in  connexion  with  the  consecration  of 
hallowed  things,  of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  works  of  Mencius 
{Legge,  p.  133),  and  we  are  told  by  the  editor  that  "  Almost  all  things 
connected  with  their  worship  were  among  the  ancient  Chinese  purified 
with  blood — their  teir.ples  and  the  vessels  used  in  them."  Cf.  Hebrews  9, 
21-22  :  *' He  sprinkled  with  blood  both  the  tabernacle  and  all  the  vessels 
■of  tiie  ministry.      And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law  purged  with  blood." 

From  these  instances  we  may  gather  how  close  was  the  analogy 
between  the  sacrifices  of  the  early  Hebrews  and  those  of  the  Chinese, 
and  other  points  of  similarity  might  be  adduced  in  illustration  of  this 
fact;  and  it  might  be  said  further  that  the  objects  of  the  sacrificial  offering 
were  in  each  case  similar,  i.e.  the  desire  to  communicate  with  the  Supreme 
Being  with  a  view  to  (1)  Thanksgicing — the  eucharistic  sacrifice.  An 
early  tradition  relates  that  Fuh-hi,  the  first  ruler  of  the  legendary 
period,  commencing  2852  B.C.,  "appointed  certain  days  to  shevV  their 
gratitude  to  Heaven,  by  offering  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth,"  which 
reminds  us  of  the  very  earliest  offering  of  >vhich  we  possess  a  record, 
viz.  that  of  Cain. — Genesis  4,  3.  (2)  P^^/^/o//  — implied  in  the  gift  which, 
in  the  East,  is  generally  ;i  preface  to  an  appeal  for  aid.  (3)  Federation — 
the  idea  of  a  bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  and  the  dedication 
of  oneself  to  His  service  ;  and  (4)  the  later  idea  of  Suhstitiition  as  in 
the  Mosaic  times  when  the  vicarious  nature  of  the  offering  was  developed 
from  the  earlier  associations  of  the  rite. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  during  the  Chow  dynasty  [1122-1115  B.(^.], 
to  which  1  have  just  referred,  there  was  a  great  development  of  the 
laws  and  ceremonies  connected  with  sacrifice,  especially  in  connection 
with  ancestor  worship,  under  the  ausi)ices  of  the  two  virtuous  rulers 
Wen  and  Wu  ;  of  the  latter  of  whom  we  read  "  He  attached  great 
importance  ...  to  the  proper  observance  of  funeral  ceremonies  and  of 
sacrifices," — and  the  first  example  of  ancestor  worship  which  is 
described     in    the    Chinese    writings    is    attributed    to    his    brother    the 
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Duke  of  Chow.  The  extravagant  importance  which  Confucius  attached 
to  these  worthies  may  have  led  him  to  depreciate  somewhat  the  earlier 
ideas  and  methods,  more  especially  as  the  duty  of  ancestor  worship, 
which  they  so  largely  fostered  and  encouraged,  fitted  in  better  with 
his  politico-moral  system,  which  afforded  little  scope  for  the  hitrher 
teachings  of  God,  and  man's  relation  to  and  means  of  intercourse  with 
Him,  and  which  was  but  little  affected  by  the  more  objective  ideas  / 
connected  with  worship  and  sacrifice.  ^/ 

3.      The  Employment  of  Prayer. — A   good  deal  of  the  evidence  upon 
this  point  has  been  anticipated  in  the  foregoing,  but  one  or  two  further 
considerations   may   be   brought  forward   in   connexion   with  the  subject. 
We  must  not  expect  to  find  in  the  ancient  books  of  the  Chinese  a  clearer 
appreciation,   and  a  more  extended  use  of  prayer  than  is  found   in  the 
Hebrew  sacred   books  of  contemporary    or    even    later    date.      It   should 
be  remembered  that  even  in  the  Old  Testament  we  can  trace  an  evolution, 
a  gradual  extension   of  the    idea    of   prayer,    from  the   unspoken   appeal 
of  the    sacrificial    offering    to    the    personal    approach    of  the   petitioner, 
which   was  only    fully  developed  in   the  time  of  our  Lord.     In   the  Old 
.  Testament  we  find  that  the  right  of  personal  address  to  God  was  exercised 
in  the  majority  of  case   by  the  visible  representive  of  the  Theocracy,  for 
the  time  being,  whether  King  or  Prophet,  and  that  the  privilege  of  prayer 
was  not  commonly   permitted    to  the  people  at  large;  "I   will  pray  for 
you  unto  the  Lord  "  was  the  language  of  the   Prophet  (1  Samuel  7,  5), 
and,   as   we   are   told   even   of  the  times   of  the  Judges,   "  Beforetime   in 
Israel,  when  a  man  went  to  enquire  of  God,  thus  he  said,  '  Come,  and  let  us 
go  to  the  Seer'''  (1  Samuel  9,  9).    I  cannot  pursue  this  interesting  subject, 
but   what   I   wish  to  emphasise   is   the   fact   that  we  do  not  find,   in   the 
early  days  of  which   we   are   treating,   even  amongst  the  chosen   people, 
that  free  and  unfettered  approach  to  God  on  the  part  of  individuals  which 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  therefore  too  much  to 
expect  that  we  should   find  traces  of  it  in   China  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  too  much  to  assert,  as  a  late  writer  on  the  subject  has  done,  that  "  in 
the  ancient  Chinese  philosophy   .     .      .   there  is  no  trace  of  .      .     .  prayer 
.     .     .  "  for  historic  examples  have  already  been  given  where  the  Supreme 
Being  is  petitioned,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  T'ang   [1766  B.C.], 
who   is   quoted   as   praying   that  the    wicked    dynasty    of   Hia    might    be 
punished  by  Heaven  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Chow  who,  being  a  subordinate 
and  therefore  precluded  from  approaching   directly  to  Shang-ti,  appealed 
to   his  ancestors  as   next  in    order,   and   gave   expression   to   that   prayer 
in    which    he    says  :     "  Oh,    do    not  let    that    precious   'Heaven-conferred 
appointment  fall  to  the  ground     ...     if  you  grant  my  request,  etc." 
Here  is  a  specimen  from  the  "  Book  of  Odes  ":  "  0  great  Heaven  how  hast 
thou  shut  up  thy  love  !     Compassionate  Heaven  arrayed  in  terrors  !      Why 
revealest   thou    not    thy    care?"       Here    is    another   specimen    from    the 
Imperial  prayer  at  the  winter  sacrifice  of  the  present  day  :  *'  I  earnestly 
look  up  hoping  for  merciful  protection.     I  bring  my  subjects  and  servant's 
with  offerings  of  food  in   abundance,  a  reverential  sacrifice  to  Shang-ti. 
Humbly   I   pray   for  thy   downward   glance,    and    may    rain    be    granted 
for  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  and  the  success  of  all  agricultural 
labours." 

An    examination    of  the  Chinese  word  for  prayer  may    assist   us   in 
understanding  the  received  ideas  on  the  subject.     The  word  Tao  which  we 
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find  in  the  Analects,  is  composed  of  the  radical  meaning  an  "  omen,"*" 
and  the  character  for  "age,"  and  is  explained  as  meaning:  "To  make 
supplication  or  announce  one's  desires  to  the  gods.  It  is  commonly 
associated  with  the  word  Kao,  to  inform." 

The  restrictions  to  the  use  of  prayer  which  appear  to  be  implied  in 
the  earlier  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  we  find  the  privilege 
exercised  by  the  head  of  the  race,  or  the  Prophet  Priest,  have  been 
maintained  in  China  up  to  the  present  day,  and  perhaps  the  fact  to  which 
I  have  just  referred,  i.e.  that  the  character  for  "age"  forms  a  part  of  that 
which  stands  for  prayer,  may  support  this  idea,  i.e.  that  the  exercise  of 
prayer  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  elders  or  leaders  of  the  people. 
As  in  the  earliest  ages  the  right  of  sacrificing  was  the  sole  prerogative  of 
the  emperor,  so  to-day  the  right  of  prayer  to  Shang-ti  is  reserved  to  him. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  wliilst  in  other  nations  the  basis^ 
of  religious  rights  has  broadened,  in  China  there  is  evidenced  that 
condition  of  arrested  development  which  pertains  to  many  departments- 
of  life,  and  not  least  to  things  religious. 

4.  Recognition  of  a  Divinely-appoirded  Moral  Law. — This  is  implied 
in  what  has  been  said  already  with  reference  to  sacrifice,  prayer,  etc., 
but  there  are  direct  references  to  the  subject  which  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  Thus  T'ang  [1766  B.C.],  to  whom  reference  has  already 
been  made,  in  taking  up  arms  againsr,  the  tyrant  Kieh,  appeals  to  Heavea 
as  the  source  of  his  authority.  "It  is  not  I,  the  little  child,  who  dare  to- 
undertake  what  may  seem  to  be  a  rebellious  enterprise  ;  but  for  many- 
crimes  of  the  sovereign  of  Hia,  Heaven  has  commanded  me  to  destroy 
him."  Wu  Wang,  600  years  later  [1122],  who  put  an  end  to  the  dynasty 
founded  by  T'ang,  and  which  had  become  depraved  in  the  time  of  later 
rulers,  urges  the  mandate  of  Heaven  as  his  commission,  and  accuses  the 
last  king,  Show,  of  failing  to  serve  Shang-ti  and  the  Spirits  of  Heaven 
and  Earth:  "The  iniquity  of  Shang  (the  name  of  the  dynasty)  is  full.. 
Heaven  gives  command  to  destroy  it.  I  lead  the  multitude  of  you  to 
execute  the  punishment  appointed  by  Heaven."  The  classical  books  are 
full  of  allusions  of  this  kind,  and  even  as  earl}^  as  2o^&  B.C.  we  have 
a  hint  oF  the  fact  in  the  adoption  of  the  title  "  Sou  of  Heaven  "  by  the 
Einperor  Shun,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  decree  of  Heaven  to  which 
he  traced  his  appointment. 

The  same  truth  is  referred  to  in  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  "  from* 
the  "  Book  of  Poetry."  "  He  received  from  Heaven  the  emoluments  of 
dignity.  It  projbected  him,  assisted  him,  decreed  him  the  throne,  etc." 
to  which  the  compiler  adds  the  inference  :  "  We  may  say  therefore  that 
he  who  is  greatly  virtuous  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  appointment  of 
Heaven." 

The  Duke  of  Chow,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  people  of  Yin,  speaks  in 
unmistakeable  terms  on  the  subject.  "  From  T'ang  the  Successful  down  to 
the  Emperor  Yih  every  sovereign  sought  to  make  his  virtue  illustrious,, 
and  duly  attended  to  the  sacrifices.  And  thus  it  was  that,  while  Heaven 
executed  a  great  establishing  influence,  preserving  and  regulating  the  House 
of  Yin,  its  sovereigns,  on  their  part,  were  humbly  careful  not  to  lose  the 
favour  of  God,  and  strove  to  manifest  a  good-doing  corresponding  to  that 
of  Heaven,  etc."  It  may  be  observed  that  though  later  commentators 
tried  to  eliminate  the  personal  element  from  the  idea  of  Heaven 
or  God,  explaining  it  is  representing  merely  "  principle,"  i.e.  the  reasort 
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of  tilings  and  nothing  more,  yet  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ancients  did 
really  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  personal,  over-ruling  God,  and  many 
passao;es  in  the  Classics  can  only  be  interpreted  in  this  way. 

5.  The  Conception  of  Continued  Existence  after  Death. — In  this  con- 
nexion it  ma}'  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  ancestor  worship 
is  based  upon  the  theory,  that  those  who  have  left  these  scenes  and  passed 
away  into  the  beyond  are  still  existing,  and  are  capable  of  entering  into 
communication  with  those  who  remain  behind  on  earth.  We  have  already 
considered  an  instance  of  this  belief  in  the  prayer  of  the  Duke  of  Chow. 
It  must  not  be  expected  that  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state  should  be 
found  in  a  fully  developed  condition  in  these  early  ages,  for  even  in  the  Old 
Testament,  up  to  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  the  doctrine  of  personal 
immortality  is  seldom  prominent,  and  is  sometimes  apparently  called  in 
question,  whilst  the  idea  of  the  Resurrection  is  hardly  traceable.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  ancient  Chinese  should  be  content  with  the  assurance 
that  thi^ir  lost  ones  enjoyed  a  continued  existence,  and  were  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provision  which  their  filial  descendants  lovingly  pre- 
sented, and  also  that  they  were  in  a  position  to  observe  with  interest  the 
proceedings  of  those  who  had  outlived  them,  and  employ  their  influence 
with  the  Hitrliest  Powers  on  their  behalf.  We  need  not  linger  upon  this 
subject  now,  as  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  subject  of  ancestor 
worship  which  is  discus-ed  fully  in  the  second  lecture. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  in  earliest  days  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  as  described  in  their  historical  books,  we  find  these  great  and 
fundamental  principles  which  have  been  enumerated,  and  the  question 
naturally  arises  :  To  what  source  were  the  Chinese  indebted  for  these 
conceptions?  To  this  there  are  two  possible  answers,  tv*2.  : — 1.  They 
were  invented  by  the  early  founders  of  the  Chinese  civilisation,  without 
any  suggestion  from  the  outside  world.  2.  They  are  vitally  connected 
with  that  body  of  religious  thought  which  was  transmitted  by  revelation 
to  earlier  members  of  the  human  family.  The  former  f)Osition  is  apparently 
adopted  by  Mr.  Parker  in  "  China  and  Religion,"  chapter  1  ;  the  latter 
is  supported  by  a  large  number  of  authorities,  including  Dr.  Legge,  the 
transhitor  of  the  Chinese  Classics;  Dr.  Martin,  author  of  "The  Lore 
of  Cathay,"  Dr.  Edkins,  etc.  It  is  not  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the 
more  scientific  explanation,  and  I  propose  in  this  lecture  to  trace  the 
possible  connexion  of  these  ideas  w^th  those  wdiich  were  held  by  the 
fathers  of  the  human  race  whose  history  is  recorded  in  the  Holy  Bible. 

We  are  led  to  believe  that  before  the  rise  of  the  Semitic  or  Aryan 
nations,  a  great  Scythic,  that  is.  to  say,  Hamitic  population,  must  have 
overspread  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  speaking  languages  all  more  or  less 
dissimilar  in  their  vocabulary,  but  possessing  in  common  certain  organic 
characteristics  of  grammar  and  construction  (Rawlinson,  quoted  by  Smith 
in  Bible  dictionary,  p.  125*4),  and  this  is  supported  not  only  by  monumental, 
traditional  and  philological  evidence  but  also  by  the  Bible  story,  where, 
according  to  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis,  we  find  Ham's  descendants 
occupying  the  territory  which  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  children 
of  Shem  (c/'.  Nimrod  founding  Nineveh,  etc.,  v.  10).  Amongst  these 
Hamitic  peoples  we  are  given  to  understand,  by  the  testimony  of  the 
monuments,  the  Khetta  or  Hittites  were  the  dominant  race  from  the 
earliest  times. — {Smith,  note  p.  1254.) 
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^  We  may  suppose,  in   the  absence  of  any   definite  statement  on  the 
subject,   that   the   great   race   movements   which   caused   Ninirod   and    his 
following  to  travel  southwards  towards  Mesopotamia,  may  have  led  other 
members  of  that  same  Hamitic  line  to  take  their  departure  in  the  direction 
of  the  East.     That  some  such   <rreat  dislocation  of  the  human  family  did 
actually  take  place  we  know  from  the  case  of  Nimrod,   which  is  but  a 
sample  specially  selected  as  bearing  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  chosen  race, 
as   is   the   manner   of  the   Biblical   narrative,  leaving   other   matters,   not 
directly  related  to  the  subject,  out  of  consideration.     This  other  branch  of 
the   Humites,   transporting   themselves   beyond   the   sphere   of  the   divine 
•operations  in  connexion  with  the  chosen  people,  is,  therefore,  not  specially 
mentioned,  and  we  are  left  to  trace  its  fortunes  by  other  clues  and  sources 
of  information.     We   may  not   know  what  influences   were   at    work    to 
produce   this   great   racial   movement,   but   we   do   know,    from    the   later 
histories    of    Semites    and    Aryans,    that    such    great    changes    were    not 
infrequent.     We  need  not  enquire  why  the  whole  family  did  not  follow 
Nimrod    in    his    southerly    course,   perhaps    there    was    no   option   in    the 
matter ;   the  circumstances   which   drove   him   in   one  direction   may    have 
contributed  to  the  other  members  scattering  in  other  directions  ;  or  we 
may  well  imagine  that  difficulties  connected  with  transport  and  commissariat 
may  have  led  to  a  mutual  arrangement  to  separate,  as  in  the  later  instance 
of  Abraham  and  Lot  ;  or  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  want  of  unanimity  in 
the  tribal  councils  caused  some  members  to  prefer  their  own  bourse,  rather 
than  follow  the  masterful  Nimrod  in  his  strenuous  career.     Now  this  other 
branch  of  the  great  Hamitic  family,  we  may  suppose,  started  on  its  journey 
towards  the  "Rising  Sun"  (and  it  is  just  possible  that  the  whole  family 
originally   started   southwards,    and   afterwards   separated    when   a    choice 
.of  routes  presented  itself),  leaving  the  slopes  of  the  Caucasus  where  they 
had   established   themselves   after  the  flood,   skirting  the  south  end  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  then  striking  across  the  intervening  steppes  or  deserts 
until  they  reached  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Tien   Shan   (or   Mountains 
of  Heaven),  following  which  they  reached  at  length  the  banks  of  the  great 
Yellow  river  which  traversed  a  land  of  plenty,  the  El  Dorado  they  were 
seeking.     This,  at  all  events,   is  the  theory  which  is  given  in  the"^  latest 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Chinese  race  (the  Encyclopaedia  Brit.  p.  641), 
which  suggests  their  point  of  departure  as  S.E.  of  the  Caspian,  though  the 
earlier  part  of  the  story  which   I   have  given  does  not  enter  into  the  scope 
of  the  article  referred  to.      What  we  are  endeavouring  to  do  is  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence,  so  as  to   connect  this  race  of  wanderers  with  its 
relations  of  the  family  of  Noah,  and   a  consideration   of  the  characteristics 
of  these  early  nomads,  the  stage  of  development  which  they  had  reached,  etc. 
will  all  be  of  assistance  in   our  investigations.      Let  us  enquire,  therefore, 
what  were  the  characteristics  of  these  new  arrivals  in   the  land  which  we 
now  call  "China,"  a  name,  by   the   way,  which  is  never  applied  to   their 
countr}'  by  the  Chinese  themselves. 

Fi7'st,  as  to  their  physical  characteristics.  We  should  expect  to  find 
a  race  in  colour  like  the  swarthy  Hamites,  with  dark  complexions 
and  black  hair,  and  so  indeed  we  find  them  to  be,  in  fact  the  name 
which  they  applied  to  themselves  in  those  early  days,  and  which 
is  a  familiar  one  even  now  at  this  late  epoch,  is  "  the  black-haired 
people"  cf.  Yao  [2356  B.C.]  who  "united  and  harmonised  the  myriad 
states  of  the  Empire ;  and,  Lo !  the  black-haired  people  were  transformed." 
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Investigations  made  in  recent  years  with  reo;ard  to  another  branch  of  this 
same  Hamitic  family,  i.e.  the  Hittites,  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  yellow  skin,  high  cheek-bones,  beardless  faces, 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  their  method  of  plaiting  the  hair  in  pigtails,  a 
description  which  might  be  said  to  represent  the  Chinese  with  the  fidelity 
of  a  photograph  ;  suggesting  the  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  Hittites 
and  the  Mongols  represent  one  family,  and  if  the  Mongols  are  so  related, 
why  not  the  Chinese  ? 

Secondly. — As  regards  their  progress  in  civilisation,  we  find  that  they 
had  advanced  as  far  as  the  agricultural  stage,  which,  as  we  know,  is  a  great 
advance  on  the  earliest  or  hunter  stage,  that  of  the  savage,  and  the  pastoral 
stage,  that  of  the  shepherd  or  herdsman.  We  learn  from  the  earliest 
records  they  possess,  that,  at  all  events  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  China, 
they  settled  down  as  agriculturists.  '' They  cultivnted  grain  for  their 
sustenance,  and  flax,  which  they  wove  into  garments."  Yet  they  brought 
with  tli^ni  distinct  traces  of  their  earlier  employments  ;  their  buildings 
resemble  the  shepherd's  tent  even  to  this  day  ;  their  early  rulers  were  called 
'  pastors  and  herdsmen,'  cf.  inscription  at  Borsippa  "  King  of  Babylon, 
Shepherd  of  Peoples  " — {Smith,  1554)^  and  the  ideographs  for  sheep  and 
cattle  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  words  connected  with  the  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong,  indicating  that  the  rights  of  property  were  first  associated 
with  the  possession  of  cattle.  And  would  not  this  description  well  accord 
with  their  assumed  connexion  with  the  family  of  Noah,  wliere  the 
pastoral  life  was  combined  with  an  advanced  knowledge  of  agriculture  ? 
We  read  in  Genesis  9,  20,  that  "Noah  began  to  be  an  husbandman  and 
planted  a  vineyard"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  translated,  '^And  Noah,  the  husband- 
man, began  and  planted  a  vineyard,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  Noah 
introduced  some  new  departure  into  the  agricultural  methods  of  his  day  ; 
and  the  connexion  between  the  wine  which  produced  Noah's  intoxication 
and  Ham's  disgrace  would  seem  to  have  imprinted  itself  upon  the  mind 
of  his  Chinese  descendants,  for  in  one  of  the  Chinese  traditions  con- 
cerning the  Emperor  Yii,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Chinese  Noah," 
and,  traditionally,  contem{)orary  with  him,  invention  of  wine  is  related, 
and  Yii's  punishment  of  the  inventor. 

Ihirdly. —  TJieir  linguistic  characteristics. — The  increasing  light  which 
modern  philology  has  thrown  upon  the  question  of  language,  serves  to 
strengthen  the  conclusion  that  the  languages  of  the  great  races  of 
antiquity  were  all  derived  from  a  common  stock,  which  had  its  home 
in  Babylonia,  and  in  support  of  this  contention  is  quoted  "the  still 
accumulating  evidence  for  the  Babylonia  origin  of  the  vast  system  of 
the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  probable  derivation  of  the  Egyptian  writing, 
and  even  language,  from  the  same  ultimate  source." — (Light  from  the  East, 
p.  12.)  There  are  many  points  in  common  between  these  languages  upon 
which  I  can  only  touch  in  passing. 

(a.)  Some  of  the  ideographs  are  identical,  as,  for  example,  the  sign 
for  hill,    /^^\^    which  is  the  same  in  China  as  in  ancient  Egypt. 

{h.)  The  radical  or  determinative  system,  by  means  of  which  words 
are  arranged  in  classes  ;  the  radical  in  each  case  indicating  the  class  to 
which  each  belong,  a  system  which  is  well  illustrated  by  comparison 
with  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  hieroglyphics. — (Ericyclopasdia  Britannica, 
p.  155.) 
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(c.)  The  phonetic  system  by  which  the  approximate  pronunciation 
was  rendered,  cf.  Chinese  sih  and  ling  =  shig^  Assyrian  si  and  in  = 
5m  «<— (Light  from  the  East.)  This  method  probably  8Ufr;/ested  an 
alphabetical  (or  perhaps  we  mioht  rather  say  a  syllabic)  system  which  was- 
Dever  fully  developed  in  China  but  was,  in  later  years,  adopted  by 
the  Japanese.  Many  other  points  of  similarity  might  be  quoted  but  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  "  Widely  as  languages 
now  differ  from  each  other  in  external  form,  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  they  have  sprung  appears  to  have  been  in  all  cases  the  same. 
A  substratum  of  significant  monosyllabic  roots  underlies  the  whole 
structure,  etc."— (^Sm/V/i,  Dr.  B.  1538.)  in  the  Chinese  language  of  to-day 
we  have,  perhaps,  the  best  surviving  example  of  a  monosyllabic  language 
in  a  condition  of  comparative  undevelopment,  and,  as  Dr.  Smith  .says, 
"The  monosyllabic  type  apparently  betokens  the  earliest  movement  from 
the  common  home  of  the  human  race,  and  we  should  therefore  assign  a 
chronological  priority  to  the  settlement  of  the  Chinese  in  the  east  and 
south-east  of  the  continent."  [i.e.  of  Asia) — p,  1553. 

Fourthly. — Religious  characteristics. — These  have  already  been  discussed 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  lecture  and  need  not  occupy  our  attention 
here,  except  to  remind  us  that  the  primitive  religion  of  China  contained 
the  great  principles  of  monotheism,  sacrifice,  prayer,  providence,  and 
existence  after  death. 

Fifthly. — Political  characteristics. — Though  the  title  of  king  and  even 
emperor  is  applied  by  the  later  historians  to  the  early  rulers,  it  is  evident 
that  the  patriarchal  system  prevailed  amongst  the  first  colonists.  The 
chief  or  king  was  also  the  father  of  his  people,  as  the  Emperor  of 
China  is  considered  even  at  this  day  ;  and  not  only  father  but  also  priest, 
who  alone  is  permitted  to  approach  the  Most  High  as  the  representative 
of  the  nation.  He  is  the  bond  which  coniiects  the  three  Powers — Heaven, 
Earth  and  Man — and  keeps,  as  it  were,  the  universe  in  its  proper  relations, 
and  hence  he  is  represented  by  an  upright  stroke,  connecting  three 
horizontal  lines,  the  upper  representing  heaven,  the  lower  earth,  and 
the  smaller  line,  in  the  middle,  representing  man.  Thus  man  stands 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  the  upright  ruler,  both  king  and  priest, 
preserves  and  upholds  the  proper  relations  between  man,  nature  and 
the  heavenly  powers,  cf.  the  character  3J,  king  or  chief.  Though 
we  need  not  infer  that  these  early  leaders  were  really  regarded  as  kings, 
as  the  later  history  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  we  must  remember,  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  wanderers  entered  China  were 
^  favourable  to  an  early  development  of  the  kingly  office,  in  view  of  the 
\  opposition  which  was  oflPered  by  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
but  the  patriarchal  idea  was  not  forgotten,  and  obtains  to-day  in  all 
departments  of  life  from  the  throne  of  the  Emperor  to  the  smallest 
household.  The  father  is  the  supreme  authority  whether  represented 
by  the  Emperor,  in  affairs  of  state,  or  the  householder  in  domestic  mattters  ; 
and  as  the  Emperor  holds  undisputed  authority  in  national  affairs, 
so  the  father  is  supreme  in  family  affairs,  and  is  authorised  to  put  to 
death,  in  extreme  cases,  those  of  his  children  who  disobey  his  orders. 
He  also  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  ancestral  worship  which, 
in  domestic  circles,  takes  the  place  of  the  Imperial  Worship  of  Heaven, 
the  "All  Father." 
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There  are  many  other  points  of  similarity  between  the  early  Chinese 
and  the  races  from  which,  as  I  am  attempting  to  show,  they  have  sprung. 
They  possessed  some  knowledge  of  science  and  philosophy  ;  we  read  of 
Yao  [2356  B.C.]  appointing  astronomers  "  to  calculate  and  delineate 
the  movements  and  appearances  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars  and 
the  zodiacal  spaces;"  he  is  also  credited  with  the  determination  of  the  four 
seasons,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  calendar  ;  and  of  Fuh-hi  [2800  B.C.] 
who  is  credited  with  the  invention  of  a  system  of  divination  which  was 
subsequently  developed  into  a  philosophic  scheme  of  cosmogony.  But 
time  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  this  fascinating  study.  Let  me 
conclude  this  very  imperfect  outline  of  the  early  religious  conceptions 
of  the  Chinese,  by  remarking  how  directly  the  knowledge  of  these  facts 
is  connected  with  the  work  of  Christian  Missions  in  China.  We  are  not 
attempting,  as  some  of  our  critics  assert,  a  mere  iconoclastic  crusade  against 
the  indigenous  religious  systems  of  the  Chinese,  but  rather  to  win  them 
back  to  the  faith  of  their  progenitors,  and  to  reconstruct,  rather  than 
destroy,  their  earliest  beliefs  ;  adding  to  them  those  fuller  ti'uths  which 
the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  has  made  the  heritage  of  all  faithful 
worshippers  of  the  "One  God  and  Father  of  all  ;"  and  this  renders  the 
missionary's  task,  not  only  more  delightful,  but  also  supplies  an  additional 
motive,  and  a  stronger  justification,  since  we  are  endeavouring  not  to 
alienate  the  Chinese  from  their  father's  faith,  but  to  stimulate  them 
to  the  truest  patriotism,  by  leading  them  back  to  the  ancient  ways 
which  they  have  so  long  abandoned,  and  by  restoring  the  wanderers  to  the 
ancestral  home,  the  bosom  of  their  Father  and  their  God. 


LECTURE    II. 

ANCESTOR    WORSHIP 

npHE  worship  of  deceased  parents  and  ancestors  is  one  of  the  most 
-*-  common  forms  of  debased  reh'gion  among  primitive  peoples.  It  is 
found  to  exist  amongst  the  uncivilised  tribes  of  India,  Burmah,  Africa, 
Madagascar,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  etc.  It  was  practised  by  the  ancient 
nations  of  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome,  and  apparently  in  all  lands  where  the 
primitive  revelation  was  forgotten  or  obscured  hy  idolatrous  accretions, 
such  as  the  conception  of  subordinate  deities,  there  deceased  heroes  were 
elevated  to  a  place  amongst  these  demi-gods,  as  it  was  felt  that  those  who 
had  exerted  such  great  influence  among  men  in  this  world,  would,  after 
death,  be  entrusted  with  a  share  in  the  i3ivine  Government  of  the  World  of 
the  Unseen.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  Chinese  mythologv ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  God  of  Hades  who  had  distinguished  himself 
during  life  as  a  just  and  perspicacious  judge,  and  was  promoted  after  death 
to  the  office  of  Ju(]ge  of  the  Infernal  Regions  ;  or  the  great  warrior  Kwan-ti 
who  is  apothcosed  as  God  ol  War.  We  can  easily  imagine  how  the  founders 
of  nations  came  to  be  regarded  by  their  descendants  as  deserving  of  a  place 
in  the  Pantheon,  and  how,  with  that  same  spirit  of  emuladon  which, 
nowadays,  leads  people  to  manufacture  ancestors  for  themselves,  or  attach 
themselves  to  other  people's  ancestors,  would  lead  the  various  families  of  a 
race  or  nation  emerging  from  the  primitive  state,  and  developing  rapidly 
in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  to  claim  for  their  own  particular  ancestors  a  share 
in  the  powers  and  dignities  which  were  predicated  of  other  people's 
forefathers;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  national  heroes,  there  arose  the  idea 
of  Fannly  Worthies  who,  in  somewhat  less  degree,  were  supposed  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  government  of  the  Underworld  ;  especially  in  the  case  of 
those,  a  very  large  number,  who  claimed  descent  from  deceased  officials  who 
were  naturally  expected  to  occupy  in  the  next  world  the  office  corresponding 
to  that  which  they  had  held  in  this.  The  mystery  which  shrouded  the  fac't 
of  death;  the  desire  to  attribute  to  the  departed  "nothing  but  good  ;"  and 
the  fears  which  were  entertained,  it  w^ould  seem  almost  universally,  as  to  the 
powers  which  were  exercised  by  the  denjzens  of  the  shades  ;  the  possibility 
of  returning  to  Earth  and  "haunting"  the  careless,  the  forgetful,  theunfilial, 
all  tended  to  invest  the  deceased  with  a  mystery,  a  majesty  which  inspired 
the  survivors  with  a  desire  to  pr^y^tiate  the  "manes"  with  a  view  to  ward 
oft'  impending  evil  and  secure  the  good-will  of  the  Spirits.  The  fact,  too, 
so  common  in  many  nations,  of  attributing  a  heavenly  origin  to  man,' 
and  to  speak  of  his  disappearance  from  this  earthly  stage  as  a  "  return 
to  Heaven,"  served  to  encourage  this  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the 
departed. 

Jn  China  the  doctrine  seems  to  have  attained  its  fullest  development, 
and  in  the  earliest  instance  which  we  have  of  the  practice  we  may  observe 
how  this  idea  is  exemplified.  "The  Emperor  Shun,  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Yao,  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  Accomplished  Ancestors." 
Wen  Tsu,  the  "  Accomplished  Ancestor  of  Yao,'  (as  the  expression  is  some- 
times rendered,  though  it  has,  more  likely,  a  plural  signification),  had 
already  been  elevated  in  imagination  to  a  high  place  in  the  World  of 
Spirits,  and  as  he  is  now  supposed  to  rule  in  a  spiritual  realm,  it  is  only 
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right  that  his  successor  in  the  mundane  realm  should  offer  him  homage, 
and  seek  his  benevolent  patronage  by  the  presentation  of  tribute  in  the 
form  of  sacrificial  offerings  ;  and  as  the  King,  in  the  highest  circles  of 
authority,  thus  rendered  his  respectful  duty  to  his  great  progenitor  or 
progenitors,  so  tlie  people  in  their  smaller  spheres  acknowledged  their 
relation  to,  and  dependence  upon,  their  deceased  predecessors,  in  terms 
which  were  afterwards  defined  and  limited  in  the  "Book  of  Rites,"  and 
perhaps  in  earlier  manuals.  We  may  perhaps,  trace  something  of  this 
same  tendency  in  the  books  of  Moses,  cj\  the  6th  chapter  of  Genesis,  which 
seems  to  ascribe  a  semi-divine  origin  to  the  "Giants"  of  those  days 
(a  passage  which  Delitzch  characterises  as  "a  piece  of  nnassimilated 
mythology  "),  accounting  by  anticipation  for  what  others  ascribed  to  acquired 
virtues  or  powers ;  that  is  to  say,  some  thought  the  giants  derived  their 
great  stature  and  prowess  from  the  fact  of  their  semi-divine  origin ; 
whilst  others  thought  it  was  these  same  qualities  which  made  them 
deserving  of  a  place  among  the  gods ;  in  other  words  a  difference  between 
cause  and  effect  ;  in  either  case  the  heroes  of  antiquity  became  recognised 
in  after  ages  as  sharers  in  the  divine  nature,  whether  by  accident  of  birth, 
or  l)y  virtue  of  their  great  Hchievements ;  and  we  find  tfiat,  in  })ro[)ortion 
as  the  monotheistic  idea  weakened  or  was  corrupted,  so  the  practice  of 
Ancestor  Worship  correspondingly  developed,  and  as  generation  followed 
generation,  and  the  nearer  ancestors  were  elevated  to  posthumous  honours^ 
so  the  more  remote  ancestors  were  raised  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale 
of  dignity,  being  pushed  up  the  ladder  of  fame,  as  it  were,  by  those  who 
followed  lliem,  until  the  earliest  progenitors  of  tbe  race  came  to  be  at 
last  regarded  as  occupying  a  place  in  the  highest  seats  of  Heaven,  and  are 
mentioned  in  terms  almost  of  equality  with  Heaven.  This  was  inevitable 
since,  in  China,  the  earlier  generation  is  always  considered  superior  to 
those  which  follow  it,  and  the  ancestors  of  great  men  are  ennobled  rather 
than  their  descendants. — e.g.  Sir  Robert  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Customs,  whose  ancestors  have  been  gazetted  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor,  and  his  posterity  granted  the  dignity  of  baronetcy  by 
the  late  Queen  Victoria.  1  may  mention,  as  another  possible  hint  of  this 
tendency  to  Ancestor  Worship,  among  the  early  Israelites,  the  burial  of 
Moses  in  an  unknown  sepulchre,  to  prevent,  it  would  seem,  the  offering 
of  idolatrous  worship  to  his  remains. 

Ancestor  Worship,  then,  was  not  peculiar  to  China,  nor  need  we 
suppose  it  to  have  been  an  original  creation,  as  some  would  have  us  think. 
It  presupposes  the  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  or  rather  of  "continued 
existence  after  death,"  (Christ's  own  doctrine  of  the  future  state,  "  God  is 
not  the  God  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living;")  and  in  the  Chinese  race,  where 
no  line  of  inspired  prophets  w^as  raised  up  to  check  the  growing  abuse 
of  the  idea,  the  recognition  of  postmortem  existence  soon  developed 
into  the  worship  of  the  dead.  The  process  of  development  may  be  traced 
in  this  way.  Respect  for  age  is  markedly  noticeable  in  the  Biblical 
literature,  a  feature  which  is  shared  by  eastern  nations  generally. 
Primitive  society  was  based  upon  the  patriarchar  system,  which  was  the 
corner-stone  of  tribal  existence:  the  place  of  chief,  representing  the  later 
institution  of  monarchy,  was  occupied  by  tbe  senior,  the  Father  of  the 
tribe — all  authority  was  vested  in  him  ;  any  infringement  of  his  expressed 
behests  meant  a  loosening  of  the  bonds  which  held  the  clan  together;  and 
disruption   in   those   early   times   meant   weakness,    and   weakness   invited 
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attack  from  other  clans  in  the  days  when  "  miojht  was  right."  Kow  the 
early  settlers  in  China  had  si)eeial  need  for  the  strengthening  of  this  bond, 
(and  we  may  compare  them,  in  this  connexion,  witli  their  cousins  who 
followed  in  the  train  of  Nimrod,  and  who  decided  to  build  a  great  tower 
which  should  serve  as  a  centre  and  rallying-place  in  the  interests  of 
national  cohesion  and  federation).  They  had  come  from  a  far  distance, 
through  some  of  the  most  difficult  country  in  the  world,  whicli  only  their 
mountaineering  instincts  were  able  to  surmount  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
in  this  connexion  to  notice  that  the  name  "  Accadians, '*  which  the 
Assyrians  applied  to  this  branch  of  the  Hamitic  family,  means  "moun- 
taineers." Tliey  were  exposed  on  all  sides  to  attack  from  the  Aborigines, 
— the  ""Fiery  Dogs''^  as  they  called  tln-m  in  the  North  ;  the  ''  Un</over)iable 
Vermin''^  in  the  -South;  the  '"''Great  Bowmen''''  in  the  East;  and  the 
'''Mounted  Warriors^^  in  the  West. —  (Encyclopaedia  Brit.  p.  642.)  Some 
strong  bond  of  union  was  necessary  to  knit  the  little  band  of  colonists 
together  "  as  the  heart  of  one  man  ";  and  how  strong  a  bond  it  proved 
is  shown  in  that  splendid  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Emperor  which  was 
the  inspiration  of  the  Japanese  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  late  war 
with  Russia,  which  enabled  them  to  perform^  such  splendid  feats  of  self- 
sacrificing  heroism,  for  we  must  remember  the  ethics  of  Japan  are  based 
very  largely  upon  tlie  Chinese  system,  and  Ancestor  Worship  is  regarrled 
by  them  as  a  predominant  factor  in  morals ;  and  so  effectual  was  the  means 
adopted  that  it  has  survived  even  to  the  present  day,  when  the  same 
principle  obtains  not  only  in  the  individual  family,  but  throughout  the 
whole  official  system  ;  the  mandarins  being  regarded  as  occupying  a 
parental  position  with  respect  to  the  people  ;  and  even  up  to  the  Throne, 
where  the  "Son  of  Heaven  "  is  esteemed  the  Father  of  Ids  subject — and 
this  expression,  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  which  was  adopted,  traditionally,  as 
early  as  2356  B.C.,  was  intended  to  strengthen  the  bond  by  the  suggestion 
not  only  of  a  divine  appointment,  but  also  the  implication  of  a  divine 
origination,  a  link  which  connected  the  nation  with  the  great  "nurturing 
and  transforming"  power  above,  and  gave  hope  of  heavenly  succour  and 
direction.  Cf.  the  "  Book  of  Odes,"  where  the  remote  ancestor  of  the  Chow 
dynasty  is  described  as  descended  from  Chiang-yuen  and  Shang-ti.  Perhaps 
among  the  early  representatives  of  the  Chinese  race,  the  severe  lesson 
which  was  impressed  upon  their  ancestor  Ham,  for  his  unfilial  conduct, 
may  have  induced  an  extra  scrupulousness  in  this  respect,  for  perhaps  in 
no  nation  is  the  doctrine  of  filial  piety  so  fully  developed,  though  amongst 
other  cognate  races,  as  in  Egypt  and  Africa,  a  somewhat  similar 
phenomenon  is  observable.  The  fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  Patriarch,  or  Father  of  the  tribe,  was  also  High  Priest.  In  the 
"first  mention  we  have  in  Chinese  history  of  religious  worship"  it  is 
the  "Emperor"  Shun  who  conducts  the  worship,  and  the  principle  is 
observed  inviolate  even  to  this  ^ixy.  We  are  reminded  of  Noah,  the 
Patriarch  and  Leader,  who  is  credited  with  the  building  of  the  first  altar 
on  record  (Gen.  8,  20)  and  of  Melchizedek,  probably  of  Hamitic  extraction, 
like  the  Chinese,  who  combined  in  himself  the  offices  of  King  and  Priest 
(Gen.  14).  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  one  who  had  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  communion  with  the  Supreme  during  lite,  should 
after  death,  be  considered  entitled  to  a  high  place  in  Heaven,  and  this 
fostered  the  idea  of  worship  when  the  true  worship  waned.  The  people, 
being    precluded    from    the    worship    ot  God,    and  being    accustomed  to 
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prostrate  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  would  naturally  feel 
justified  in  continuing  that  worship  after  the  decease  of  the  sovereign,  who 
was  now  supposed  to  occupy  a  place  with  the  Ruler  on  High  ;  and  this 
indeed  is  what  actually  happened  in  the  case  of  the  Taoists,  who  have 
usurped  the  exclusive  title  of  Shang-ti  and  applied  it  to  a  number  of 
deceased  emperors  to  whom  worship  is  offered,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
*'  Five  Emperors  "  or  "  Five  Supremes,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
designation  is  an  obvious  contradiction  in  terms. 

The  isolation  of  the  Chinese,  the  long  period  of  their  precarious 
existence  in  the  laud  of  their  adoption,  and  the  impossibility  of  assimilating 
with  the  original  inhabitants,  would  all  serve  to  stereotype  these  ideas,  and 
also  foster  that  conservative  spirit  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the 
Chinese  character,  e.g.  to  this  day  they  refrain  from  intermarrying  with 
Manchus,  Mohammedans  and  Al)ori(Tinals,  and  this  aloofness  has  resulted 
in  the  preservation  of  the  national  characteristics,  so  that  the  Chinese  of 
the  20  centuries,  A.D.,  may  be  described,  as  in  the  days  of  Yao,  more  than 
20  centuries  B.C.,  the  "  Black-haired  people." 

The  first  reference  to  Ancestor  worship  in  Chinese  history  is  dated 
2300  B.C.,  when  Yao,  Sage  and  Emperor  combined,  adopted  Shun,  the 
son  of  a  blind  peasant,  and  made  him  heir  to  the  throne.  The  ceremony 
of  adoption  took  place,  we  are  told,  in  the  tem[)leof  VVen-Tsu,  the  ancestor 
of  Yao,  or  as  the  name  more  probal)ly  means,  the  "  Accomplished  Ances- 
tors."  "The  concluding  rites"  are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed 
here,  and  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Ancestor  worship  was,  already, 
an  established  institution,  and  that  a  special  place  or  building  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  the  ancestral  rites.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  surviving  ruler  recognised  the  fact  that  his  predecessors,  though 
already  deceased,  still  continued  to  exist  in  another  sphere,  and  that  they 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Royal  family,  so  that  such  a 
departure,  as  the  substitution  of  a  stranger  for  the  legitimate  heir,  waa 
considered  deserving  of  reference  to  the  spirits  interested  ;  and  we  may 
well  suppose  that  Shun,  the  new  heir  apparent,  solemnly  accepted  the 
responsibility,  not  only  of  succeeding  Yao  in  his  kingly  functions,  but  alsa 
of  observing  the  ceremonials  connected  with  the  worship  of  Yao'a 
ancestors.  A  somewhat  similar  case  may  be  quoted  in  connection  with  the 
late  Emperor  Kwang-Hsii,  who  was  adopted  to  succeed  to  the  throne  as 
heir  to  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Hsien  Feng,  and  a  ceremony  of  adoption 
was  performed  in  the  temple  of  the  latter  to  confirm  the  appointment  and 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  late  Emperor.  Other  early  instances 
which  may  be  quoted  are  Shun's  sacrificing  "  with  purity  and  reverence  to 
the  six  honoured  ones,"  and  his  *' extension  "  of  worship  to  *'the  hosts  of 
spirits."  The  Emperor  Wu  (1122-1115  B.C.)  accuses  the  last  rule  of 
the  Shang  dynasty,  of  "  neglecting  the  temple  of  his  ancestors  and 
not  sacrificing  in  it,"  and  Wu's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Chow,  is  quoted  as 
^^  the  first  instance  on  recoj^d  of  the  worship  of  ancestors'^'' ;  the  former  cases- 
I  have  quoted  seem  to  imply  worship,  this  expressly  mentions  and  describes- 
the  method  of  such  worship.  The  Duke  is  represented  as  building 
three  altars  of  earth  facing  the  south,  one  for  his  father,  a  second  for  his- 
grandfather,  and  a  third  for  his  great-grandfather,  and  standing  opposite  the 
fourth,  which  faced  the  North,  he  prayed  thus  :  "  your  chief  descendant 
is  suffering  from  a  severe  and  dangerous  illness  ;  if  you  three  kings 
have  in  heaven  the  charge  of  watching  over  him,  let  me  suffer  for 
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him  ...  he  was  appointed  in  the  Hall  of  God  to  extend  his  aid  to 
the  four  quarters  of  the  Empire  .  .  .  Oh,  do  not  let  that  precious 
Heaven-conferred  appointment  fall  to  the  ground,"  etc.  It  appears  that 
during  the  reign  of  this  sovereign,  King  Wu  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  a  great 
impetus  was  given  to  religious  observances  of  all  kinds,  and  especially 
to  sacrifices  to  ancestors  and  funeral  observances. — {Cf.  Parker^  "China 
and  Religion,"  p.  28.) 

In  the  Shi  King,  or  *'  Book  of  History,"  the  earliest  authentic 
record  of  the  Chinese  race  which  has  been  preserved  to  our  time,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  been  edited  by  Confucius  himself,  there  are  no  less 
than  21  references  to  Ancestor  worship  in  one  form  or  another,  more 
generally  in  connexion  with  the  worship  of  deceased  emperors,  but  also 
indicating  the  special  rites  offered  by  nobles,  officials  and  commoners ;  and 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  such  worship  was  already  regarded,  at  all 
events  by  the  compilers  of  the  History,  as  a  well-established  institution. 
We  find  references  to  buildings  set  apart  for  this  purpose  ;  rites  and 
ceremonies  carefully  defined  and  regulated  ;  set  seasons  for  the  observance 
of  such  rites,  and  specially-appointed  officials  for  the  celebration  of  them. 
Thus  we  read  of  the  "  Temple  of  tlie  Accomplished  A7}cestors,'^  "  7^he 
Arrange!' of  the  Ancestral  Temple,'^  corresponding  to  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Rites  at  the  present  day,  who  is  also  entitled  *'  Chief  of  the 
Ancestral  Temple  ";  offerings  of  bullocks,  sheep,  swine,  cereals,  jade  and 
silk,  libations  to  the  spirits,  etc.;  sacrificial  robes,  vessels  invested  with  a 
special  sanctity  and  burnt  or  buried  when  worn  out  ;  sacred  music  to  be 
used  only  on  such  occasions  ;  special  seasons  four  times  in  each  year  when 
regular  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  particular!}^  Spring  and  Autumn,  as 
well  as  extraordinary  occasions  when  offerings  were  required. 

In  the  "  l^ook  of  Odes  "  we  find  how  the  idea  is  elaborated  by  the  aid  of 
the  poetic  art ;  and  how  the  Imperial  Ancestors,  in  an  ever-ascending  scale, 
are  elevated  at  last  to  a  position  of  association  with  Heaven  ;  are  represented 
as  banqueting  with  Shang-ti,  and  thus  sharing  with  the  Supreme  Being 
the  sacrifices  which  are  offered  by  their  respectful  descendants.  This  was 
not  only  the  poetical  but  also  the  logical  consequence  of  the  theory  that 
seniority  or  priority  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  standard  of  rank,  and  so,  as 
I  have  said,  each  such  succeeding  Emperor  of  any  given  dynasty,  as  he 
took  his  place,  after  death,  in  the  Ancestral  hall,  caused  his  predecessors 
in  their  respective  stations  to  mount  one  step  higher  on  the  ladder  of 
posthumous  dignity,  until  those  on  the  topmost  round  were  ennbled  to 
take  their  place  in  the  courts  of  Heaven  and  sat  at  the  table  of  Shang-ti 
as  *'  Guests  on  High  "  as  it  is  usual  nowadays  to  describe,  by  euphemism, 
the  decease  of  an  Emperor,  *'He  has  become  a  guest  ou  high."  It  should 
be  added  that  on  the  fall  of  a  dynast}^  the  Emperors  of  that  line  no  longer 
€njoy  such  high  honours,  having  to  give  place  to  the  Ancestors  of  the  new 
dynasty,  but  they  are  not  entirely  forgotten,  even  by  those  who  have 
dispossessed  them,  but  are  relegated  to  the  Temple  for  the  worship  of 
deceased  Emperors  of  all  dynasties,  where  there  are  found  the  shrines  of 
188  Emperors,  together  with  those  of  79  renowned  ministers,  no  place 
being  found  for  those  who  had,  by  their  unworthy  conduct,  brought  upon 
themselves  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven. 

Now,  though  the  doctrine  has  been  carried  to  such  an  excess,  and  the 
Imperial  Ancestors  are  elevated  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  share  the  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to  Him,  it  must  not  be 
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supposed  that  they  are  regarded,  by  the  orthodox  Chinese,  as  on  an  equality 
with  God  ;  they  share  His  table  it  is  true,  but  only  as  His  guests,  sitting  on 
His  left  and  right,  and  this  is  the  method  in  which  their  tablets '^are 
arranged  at  the  Imperial  sacrifices  to-day;  the  tablet  of  Shang-ti  occupies 
the  centre,  facing  South,  whilst  those  of  the  ancestors  are^disposed  on 
either  side,  facing  East  and  West.  They  are  thus  associated  with 
Shang-ti  and  share  the  worship  offered  to  Him,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  not  regarded  as  the  worship  of  Ancestors,  which  is 
-conducted  independently  of  the  worship  of  Shang-ti,  and  in  a  special 
building,  i.e.  the  Temple  of  Ancestors,  or  great  Temple,  where  the  chief 
ancestor,  the  founder  of  the  line,  occupies  the  place  which  Shang-ti 
occupies  on  the  Altar  of  Heaven,  i.e.  in  the  centre,  facing  South,  whilst  the 
later  Emperors  are  placed  on  the  sides  facing  East  and  West.  When 
associated  with  the  worship  of  Shang-ti  the  Ancestors  are  regarded  as 
but  the  guests  of  the  chief  guest,  Shang-ti  himself,  on  the  analogy  of 
Chinese  banquets  where  there  is  one  chief  guest,  the  others  beino-  rec^arded 
as  merely  companions.  ^      ^ 

One    or    two    special   features    of  Ancestor   worship   connected    with 
the    Chow    dynasty    are    deserving    of   notice  ;     the    most  interesting    of 
these    is    the    peculiar    custom     of    selecting    a  junior    to    personate    the 
•dead— a  son  was   not    qualified    to    represent    his    deceased  father  but  a 
grandson  or  nephew  might  do  so.     The  person  selected  for  this  purpose 
was  dressed  in  the  official   robes  which  the  deceased  was  entitled  to  wear, 
with  certain  exceptions   (e.g.    Imperial    robes    were  never  worn  on  such 
occasions),  and  was  treated,  for  the  time  being,  as  the  living  representative 
of  the  dead,  upon  whom  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  was  supposed  to  descend, 
and  m  this  character    he  partook  of  the   wine  and   sacrifices   which  were 
offered  to  the  dead.  ^  There  are  a  great  many  references  to  this  practice  in 
the  "  Book  of  Kites,"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  discontinued  after  the  close 
of  the    Chow    dynasty    (1122-255   B.C.).     Another   point    of  interest   is 
the  invention  of  the  Ancestral  tablet,  which  is  by  some  also  ascribed  to  this 
dynasty  (about  350  B.C.),  though   others   would  argue  that  it  belongs  to  a 
much  earlier  period,  in  fact  that  it  is  of  immemorial  antiquity.     I  think  it 
is  probable     that    the  Ancestral    tablet  was    the    lineal     successor    of  the 
''  Personator  of  the  dead,"  a  practice  which,  as  I  have  said,  ceased  durino- 
the  Chow  dynasty,  when  the    tablet,   it   would   appear,  first  came  into  use*! 
Ihere  is  no  reference  in  the  "Book  of  History  "  or  in  the  "  Odes  "  to  anything 
ol  the  kind,  though  numerous  passages  in  the  ''Book  of  Rites"  may  be  quoted 
on  the  subject.     The  tablet  consists  of  two  thin  sections  of  hard  wood,  of 
which  the  outer  piece,  forming  the  face,   is  let  into  the  other  by  a  groove 
near  the  top,  the  lower  ends  of  both  fitting  into  a  socket  in  a  third  piece, 
which  forms  a  foot  or  pedestal.  The  front  part  of  each  of  the  two  boards  is 
covered  with  writing,  that  on  the  inner  or  back  piece  records  the  dates  of 
the  birth  and  death  of  the  deceased,  his  surname,  name  and  title,  too-ether 
with  two  characters  which  represent  "  Spirit  tablet,"  the  second  character 
being   really,  that  for  "  Chief,"  which,  with  the  addition  of  a  dot,  becomes 
the  character  "  Lord,"  which  again  is  said   to   be  substituted  for  another 
character  of  similar  sound,  meaning  "  tablet,"  which  from  its  construction 
would  lead  us  to  infer   that  the   original  tablets   were  made  of  stone,  the 
radical      in  this  character  being  the  ideogram   for  stone,   possibly  the 
headstone  of  the  ancestral  tomb,  a  miniature  of  which,  set  up  in  the  home, 
may  have  been  the  original  form  of  the  Ancestral  tablet. 
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The  ceremony  of  dotting  this  character,  i.e.  of  adding^  the  missing  dot 
to  the  character  ]£  "Chief"  so  as  to  make  it  ^  "Lord,"  is  a  very- 
important  one,  and  a  scholar  of  eminence  is  invited  to  write  the  dot,  thus 
furnishing,  as  it  were,  the  Imperial  imprimatur — the  literary  graduate 
representing  the  authority  of  state,  for  the  time  being,  as  a  member  of  the 
class  from  which  all  officials  are  selected.  The  outer  face  of  the  tablet 
bears  a  reference  to  the  Imperial  dynasty  under  which  the  deceased  obtained 
his  degree,  if  any,  or  hoped  to  attain  official  rank,  and  having  the  two 
characters  before  mentioned  repeated,  or  else  the  word  Wei  seat  or  throne 
substituted  for  the  second,  thus  reading  "  The  Spirit  throne  of  my  Father 
so  and  so,  of  such  and  such  substantive  or  prospective  rank  or  degree,  under 
the  Dynasty  of  so  and  so."  The  character  tm,  in  this  case,  is  also  minus 
a  dot,  which  is  filled  in  as  in  the  other  case  on  the  same  occasion. 
Without  this  dot  the  tablet  is  incomplete,  and  the  ceremony  of  filling  in  the 
dot  is  supposed  to  qualify  it  for  becoming  the  temporary  abode  of  the 
ancestral  spirit,  i.e.on  the  special  occasions  when  sacrifices  are  offered  and  the 
spirit  is  invited  to  descend.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  the 
departed  resides  usually  in  the  tablet,  its  habitat  is  the  world  of  spirits,  and 
the  tablet  is  the  seat  it  occupies  on  occasions  when  sacrifices  are  oflf'ered  to  it. 
The  tablet  is  carried  in  front  of  the  coffin  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  by  a 
nephew  or  son-in-law  of  the  deceased,  and  is  carefully  screened  from  "the 
eye  of  Heaven,"  being  carried  in  a  dish  of  uncooked  rice,  and  is  escorted 
back  to  the  house  after  the  funeral  and  set  up  in  the  ancestral  shrine,  where 
offerings  are  placed  before  it,  morning  and  Evening,  for  a  variable  period  ; 
in  some  places  for  seven  weeks,  in  others  for  the  whole  period  of  mourning, 
nominally  three  years,  actually  twenty-seven  months.  In  due  course  it  is 
given  a  place  in  the  Ancestral  Hall,  where,  with  the  other  tablets  of  the 
family,  it  is  "  invited,"  as  the  Chinese  say,  with  sacrifices  and  libations  on 
several  days  of  the  year,  notably  during  the  first  moon,  the  festival  of  Clear 
Bright  (about  the  6th  April),  the  5th  of  the  5th  moon,  15th  of  7th  moon, 
15th  of  8th  moon,  1st  of  10th  moon  and  last  day  of  year. 

The  tablet  is  not,  generally,  removed  from  house  when  vacated  by 
the  family,  and  the  new  occupants  do  not  care  to  disturb  the  tablets  of  the 
late  tenants — anyone  who  has  the  temerity  to  carry  them  away  is  at 
liberty  to  do  so.  Such  cases  are  somewhat  rare,  for  the  reason  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  move  about  as  we  do,  but  remain  in  the  ancestral  home 
unless  compelled  to  vacate  it  through  poverty  or  other  circumstances,  but  I 
have  heard  of  one  instance  at  least  where  the  tablets  were  thus  abandoned. 
Now,  with  regard  to  Ancestor  worship  we  should  remember  that,  though 
evident  traces  of  it  are  found  in  the  early  histories,  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  modern  commentators  have  exaggerated  the  importance 
which  was  attached  to  it  in  olden  times.  Confucius  no  doubt  laid  great 
emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  Filial  Piety,  and  the  practice  of  Ancestor 
worship  is  largely  based  on  this — in  fact  one  author  has  described 
Ancestor  worship  as  "  Filial  Piety  gone  mad  "  ;  but  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  so  far  as  the  question  of  worship  is  concerned,  Confucius 
was  a  Ritualist,  rather  than  a  Religionist,  believing  in  the  subjective 
value  of  ceremonies,  rather  than  in  their  abjective  significance  ;  and 
that  he,  therefore,  accepted  the  traditional  practices  in  deference  to  his 
unbounded  respect  for  Antiquity,  but  would  not  enlarge  upon  the  topic, 
and  indeed  advised  that  no  attempt  be  made  to  attain  a  nearer 
acquaintance    with    the     Spirits    thus    invoked.     As    a    matter    of    fact 
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Heligion,  properly  so  called,  had  very  little  place  in  his  system, 
but  the  practice  of  Ancestor  worship,  being  the  concrete  development 
•of  Filial  Piety,  commended  itself  to  him  as  promising  to  furnish  a 
strong  prop  to  his  theory  of  monarchical  government ;  but  his  successors 
and  interpreters,  it  seems  to  me,  gave  him  credit  for  many  ideas 
which  were,  probably,  never  intended  ;  and  many  passages  in  the 
Classics  which,  when  translated  without  bias  or  preconception,  would 
appear  to  have  a  general  reference,  are  applied  by  them  to  Ancestor 
worship  exclusively.  I  may  here  adduce  some  of  the  leading  passa^res 
from  the  Analects  by  way  of  illustration  : —  * 

Book  I.  Chap.  7Z.— The  Philosopher  Tsang  said  "  Let  there  be  a 
c^vqM  attention  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  to  parents  when  dead,  and  let 
them  be  followed  when  long  gone  ivith  the  ceremonies  of  sacrifice  ;  then  the 
virtue  of  ^  the  people  will  resume  its  proper  excellence."  This  is 
Dr.  Legge's  translation  as  suggested  by  the  Chinese  commentary,  but  the 
passage  actually  reads  thus:  "careful  attention  to  the  end  (or  to  parents 
in  extremis),  and  adverting  to  the  distant  past  (or  those  long  departed), 
■causes  the  people's  virtues  (or  natural  good  qualities)  to  revert  to  their 
original  substantiality."  The  passage  is  quoted  as  of  great  weight,  but  in 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  language  of  Confucius  himself,  but  of  a  minor 
disciple  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  incorrectly  translated,  the  really 
important  phrases  being  interpolated  as  shown  by  the  italics. 

Book  II.  Chap.  F.— "  Parents,  when  alive,  should  be  served 
accordmg  to  propriety  ;  when  dead,  they  should  be  buried  according  to 
propriety  ;  and  they  should  be  sacrificed  to  according  to  propriety."  This 
passage,  though  it  recognises  the  propriety  of  Ancestor  worship,  was  not 
intended  to  enforce  the  duty  of  such  service,  but  was  expressed  as  a  rebuke 
to  a  presumptuous  Magistrate  (M^ng  Sun)  who,  though  occupying  a 
subordinate  office,  had  the  effrontery  to  employ  the  rites  which  appertained 
to  one  of  princely  rank. 

Chap,  XXIV.— ''Yov  a  man  to  sacrifice  to  a  spirit  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  is  flattery."  This  is  literally  :  "  Tt  is  sycophancy  to  sacrifice 
to  a  manes  not  one's  own."  That  is  to  say.  Ancestor  worship  is  a  family 
affair,  and  is  properly  confined  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

Book  III.  Chap.  X— "  At  the  great  sacrifice,  after  the  pouring  out 
of  the  hbation,  I  have  no  wish  to  look  on."  Literally,  "  I  do  not  want  to 
see  (what  takes  place  at)  the  Imperial  sacrifice  to  Ancestors,  after  the 
pouring  out  of  the  libation."  (The  libation  referred  to  was  offered  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  bring  the  spirits  together  to  the 
place.)  Here  again  Confucius  regards  the  sacrifice  as  a  ceremonial  affair, 
but  takes  no  interest  in  the  religious  part  of  it,  indeed  prepares  to  take  his 
departure  as  soon  as  the  spirits  are  evoked. 

Chap.  XII.—''  He  sacrificed  to  the  dead,  as  if  they  were  present,  ho 
sacrificed  to  the  spirits,  as  if  the  spirits  were  present."  Literally  :  '*  He 
sacrificed  as  if  present,  he  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  as  if  the  spirits  were 
present.  This  evidently  refers  to  Confucius'  grave  ritual  manner  ;  there 
IS  no  mention  of  the  dead  in  the  original— it  is  an  unwarranted  inter- 
polation. The  Master  said  :  "  I  consider  my  not  being  present  at  the 
sacrifice  as  if  1  did  not  sacrifice."  This  somewhat  obvious  remark  is 
perhaps  explained  by  the  translation  :  "  If  I  am  absent,  i.e.  absent-minded, 
at  the  sacrifices,  it  is  as  if  I  had  not  sacrificed  "—in  other  words  the 
subjective  value  of  sacrifices  is  of  first  importance. 
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Chap.  XVII. — Tsze  Kung  wished  to  do  away  with  the  offering  of  a 
sheep  connected  with  the  inauguration  of  the  first  day  of  each  month." 
The  Master  said,  "  Tsze,  you  love  the  sheep  ;  I  love  the  ceremony."  Literally 
"  lou  grudge  the  sheep,  I  grudge  (the  non-completion  of)  the  ceremony." 

Chap.  XIIL — Wang  Sun-Kia  asked  saying,  '^  What  is  the  meaning 
of  the  saying  :  '  It  is  better  to  pay  court  to  the  furnace  than  to  the  ISouth- 
West  Corner  ? ' "  The  Master  said,  "  Not  so.  He  who  offends  against 
Heaven  has  none  to  whom  he  can  pray." 

This  was  a  proverbial  saying  :  "  It  is  better  to  propitiate  the  Stove 
than  to  propitiate  the  South- West  corner,"  the  Stove  representing  the  shrine 
of  the  ''  Kitchen  God  "  who  was  propitiated  with  sacrifices  once  a  year ;  and 
the  South-West  corner  the  spot  where  the  ancestral  tablets,  the  Lares  were 
enshrined,  to  which  frequent  access  was  demanded.  The  sacrifice  to  the 
Stove  was  therefore  regarded  as  being,  in  a  sense,  more  concentrated  than 
that  to  the  Lares,  which  were  not  only  more  frequently  repeated,  but  were 
further  combined  with  that  of  the  Stove,  at  the  anniversary  of  the  latter, 
and  were  considered,  as  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  it,  in  much  the  same  Way  as 
the  Penates  amongst  the  Romans  included  the  Lares.  The  ap{)lication  of 
the, Proverb  was  that  though  the  Prince  (represented  by  the  Lares)  is 
much  higher  than  the  local  Mandarin  (represented  by  the  ever  present 
stove),  yet  it  is  better  policy  to  toady  to  the  latter,  who  is  near 
at  hand,  than  to  the  former  who  is  out  of  reach,  though,  as  a  matter 
of  duty  constant  loyalty  is  required  towards  one,  the  Prince,  and  only 
occasional  submission  towards  the  other — the  local  Mandarin,  whose 
office  is  a  temporary  one.  The  enquirer  in  this  case,  Wang  by  name,  was 
an  officer  of  the  state  of  Wei,  who  wished  to  insinuate  to  Confucius 
the  advisability  of  paying  court  to  himself  rather  than  to  his  master, 
1  the  king ;  but  Confucius  in  his  reply  shows  that  when  the  principles  of 
right  are  infringed,  neither  one  nor  the  other,  the  '*  Kitchen  God  "  or  the 
Ancestral  spirits  are  of  any  avail — I  must  do  the  right  thing,  he  seems  to 
say,  whether  I  secure  or  surrender  the  favour  of  either  King  or  minister  ;. 
as  it  might  be  translated  :  "  Not  so,  but  when  Heaven  convicts  me  of  sin, 
there  is  no  place  where  I  can  make  supplication."  In  this  answer 
Confucius  seems  rather  to  discount  the  efficacy  of  popular  worship  as  a 
means  of  securing  Heaven's  forbearance  or  averting  Heaven's  justice. 

From  these  quotations  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  Confucius  made  no 
effort  to  abolish  the  institution  of  Ancestor  worship,  regarding  it  as  a 
useful  appendage  to  his  political  system,  and  a  valuable  prop  to  his  theory 
of  the  Divine  right  of  Kings  (that  is,  of  virtuous  Kings),  yet  he  did  not 
actively  attempt  to  stimulate  or  encourage  the  practice  ;  on  the  contrary 
he  endeavoured  to  modify  its  excessive  development,,  by  deprecating  a  too 
intimate  relationship  with  the  spirits  ;  and  by  limiting  the  worship  of  the 
departed  to  the  members  of  the  family  immediately  interested.  In  reply 
to  the  question  put  by  Ki-Lu,  with  reference  to  serving  the  spirits  of  the 
/dead,  he  said  "  while  you  are  not  able  to  serve  men,^  how  can  you  serve- 
(spirits";  and  again,  when  his  enquirer  ventured  to  ask  about  death, 
i  Confucius  said  "while  you  do  not  know  life,  how  can  you  know  death  ?  " 
Perhaps  the  clearest  evidence  on  this  point  is  afforded  by  his  reply  to  Fan 
K'i  who  asked  him  what  constituted  wisdom  ;  the  master  said  :  "to  give 
oneself  earnestly  to  the  duties  due  to  men,  and,  while  respecting  spiritual 
beings,  to  keep  aloof  from  them  may  be  called  wisdom,"— and  the 
conversation  recorded  in  the   "  Family  Sayings,"  Tsze  Kung  asked  him> 
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"  Do  the  dead  have  knowledge,  or  are  they  without  knowledge?"  The 
master  replied  :  "  If  I  were  to  say  that  the  dead  have  such  knowledge, 
I  am  afraid  that  filial  sons  and  dutiful  grandsons  would  injure  their 
substance  in  paying  the  last  offices  to  the  departed,  and  if  I  were  to  say 
that  the  dead  have  not  such  knowledore,  I  am  afraid  lest  unfilial  sons 
would  leave  their  parents  unburied.  You  need  not  wish,  Tsze,  to  know 
whether  the  dead  have  knowledge,  or  not ;  there  is  no  present  urgency 
about  the  point;  hereafter  you  will  know  it  for  yourself." 

Thus  when  we  come  to  examine  what  Confucius  himself  said,  or  is 
represented  as  having  said,  on  the  subject,  we  find  comparatively  little 
which  might  be  expected  to  establish  and  extend  the  idea  of  Ancestor 
worship.  A  good  deal  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Confucius  by  letter 
expositors,  often  in  a  most  arbitrary  way  ;  and  we  should  do  well  to 
remember  that  what  we  now  call  the  "Confucian  Classics"  were  first 
conceived  during  the  Chow  dynasty,  about  the  year  485  B.C.  and  only 
completed  towards  the  close  of  the  dynasty  (circ.  300  B.C.)  ;  that  the 
greater  part  of  these  original  writings,  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  were 
burned  by  Imperial  order  in  B.C.  213,  and  re-constructed  several  years 
later  largely  from  memory,  assisted,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  by 
imagination  ;  tliat  some  of  the  survivors  are  only  fragmentary, — c.f.  the 
"  Book  of  History,"  of  which  only  about  half  remains,  and  that  but 
imperfectly  restored  ;  and  the  ''Book  of  Rites,"  which  has  had  so  large  a 
share  in  the  stereotyping  of  the  sacrificial  rites  and  ceremonies,  is 
"admitted  to  be  of  apocryphal  origin,"  dating  from  the  first  century  A.D. 
When  we  keep  these  facts  in  mind  we  shall  hesitate  to  attribute  to 
Confucius  and  his  predecessors  some  of  those  expressions  and  actions 
which  later  exponents  of  the  Confucian  school  would  have  us  ascribe 
to  them,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  recognise  in  the  modern  practice  of 
Ancestor  worship  a  development,  an  over-growth,  far  exceeding  anythino- 
Confucius  either  contemplated  or  desired.  Even  in  the  books  we  have 
been  quoting  there  are  very  few  references  to  Ancestor  worship  as  a 
popular  custom, — it  seems  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  limited  to  Princes 
and  officers  in  high  station  ;  and  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  is  supplied 
by  the  fact  that  Confucius  himself,  with  all  his  early  fondness  for  ritual  and 
ceremony,  was  ignorant  of  the  site  of  his  father's  grave  until  after  he  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate  ;  and  that  it  was  as  a  result  of,  his  mother's  death 
he  took  steps  to  discover  the  situation  of  the  family  vault.  Under  present 
conditions  in  China  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  "  Confucianist "  would 
be  regarded  as  little  less  than  crinfinal. 

Ancestor  worship,  let  me  repeat,  probably  began  when  the  monotheistic 
idea  declined,  and  the  heroic  virtues  of  ancient  leaders  became  exaggerated 
through  the  mists  of  distance.  Loyalty  to  the  chief  began  to  take  the 
place  of  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  the  supposed  descent  of  the  ruler  from  the 
Divinity  served  to  strengthen  that  bond  and  augment  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  as  he  began  to  be  called.  Deceased 
Emperors  (as  they  were  called  by  their  successors  by  prolepsis  or  antedating, 
though  really  only  chiefs  or  petty  kings)  were  promoted  to  higher 
and  higher  dignity  in  the  other  world  as  their  ranks  were  swelled  by  new 
additions,  until  at  last  the  earliest   of  them,   the  fathers  of  the  race,  were 

Note.— "The  CIa?sici<  were  formed  Into  a  Canon  and  engraved  on  the  tablets  of  stona 
under  the  superintendence  (f  a  scholar  and  statesman  named  Ts'ai  Jung  about 
A.D.  11 2r— Giles. 
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represented  as  occupying  a  place  with  Shang-ti  in  High  Heaven. 
(Confucius,  who  made  Filial  Piety  the  corner  stone  of  his  system,  finding  in 
Ancestor  worship  a  powerful  motive  and  stimulus,  adopted  it  as  a  useful 
adjunct,  though  he  apparently  regarded  it  as  of  little  ohjective  value. 
Later  commentators  and  teachers,  pandering  to  the  popular  demands, 
extended  the  observance  of  Ancestor  worship  to  all  sections  of  the  people ; 
and  Family  Pride,  so  characteristic  of  the  Chinese,  gladly  availed  itself  of 
the  privilege.  Even  Buddhism  has  compromised  with  this  popular  demand; 
and  the  early  Roman  Catholics  were  led  to  adopt  Ancestor  worship  as  a 
necessary  concession  to  this  universal  and  deep-seated  conviction. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Worship  of  Ancestors  is  the  central  feature  of 
religion  in  China  to-day  ;  all  else  is  accessory.  The  Chinese  are  eclective ; 
they  will  borrow  some  elements  from  Buddhism,  some  from  Taoism,  and 
some  from  Christianity ;  but  Ancestor  worship,  which  is  really  independent 
of  all  religious  forms  in  China,  is  that  which  they  maintain  with  firmest 
persuasion.  Once  permit  them  to  worship  their  Ancestors,  and  they  will 
be  prepared  to  call  themselves  by  any  name  you  will,  but  this  they  cannot 
resign  without  overturning  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and  doing 
violence  to  their  dearest  convictions.  "  Social  customs,  judicial  decisions, 
appointments  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  even  the  succession  to 
the  throne  are  influenced  by  it.  A  magistrate,  for  instance,  w^ill  pass  a 
much  lighter  sentence  on  a  criminal  if  he  is  the  eldest  or  only  son,  in 
case  one  or  both  of  his  parents  have  recently  died,  than  he  otherwise 
would,  for  fear  of  preventing  him  sacrificing  to  the  dead.  An  Emperor  on 
accession  to  the  throne  must  be  younger  than  his  predecessor,  in  ordei*  to 
worship  him  "  (Dyer  Ball  "Things  Chinese"  p.  30).  The  happiness  of 
the  living  depends  upon  the  goodwill  of  the  dead,  the  happiness  of  the 
dead  upon  the  filial  regard  of  the  living,  hence  follow  superstition, 
deflection  from  God,  gross  selfishness,  ruinous  expense  incurred  in  the 
offering  of  sacrifices,  funeral  observances,  visits  to  the  tombs,  etc.  The 
public  worship  of  the  Ancestors  is  said  to  cost  the  Empire  £6  millions 
annually  and  private  worship  £24  millions  !  hence  also  arise  grave  social 
evils,  concubinage,  contempt  and  neglect  of  female  offspring,  the 
encouragement  of  dishonest  practices,  similar  to  those  by  which  the  spirits 
are  cheated  into  accepting  tinsel  in  lieu  of  gold  and  silver  for  use  in 
the  other  world,  agarian  troubles  connected  with  ancestral  property,  the 
idea  of  Fung  Shui  or  geomancy  which  has  developed  in  connexion  with 
the  selection  of  grave  sites,  and  numberless  other  evils  arising  directly  out 
of  the  exagrseration  of  the  doctrine. 

The  Worship  of  Ancestors  is  conducted  not  only  at  the  great  festivals 
connected  with  the  various  seasons  of  the  year,  but  also  on  domestic 
occasions  such  as  the  putting  on  of  the  cap  of  puberty  in  the  case  of  boys, 
the  betrothal  of  a  son  or  daughter,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 
In  the  latter  case  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits,  but  in  the  former  the 
ceremony  consists  merely  of  a  formal  notification  of  the  event,  except  in 
the  first  case  where  the  ancestral  care  is  bespoken  on  behalf  of  the  new 
recruit.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  family  character  of 
Ancestor  worship,  it  may  be  added  that  the  graves  of  other  peoples' 
ancestors  may  be  disturbed  without  apparent  harm  to  the  violators,  and 
that  the  ancestors  of  another  line  of  rulers  may  be  neglected  without 
serious  harm  to  the  reigning  dynasty  ;  this  is  the  case  of  the  southern  Sung 
<]ynasty,  whose  tombs  are,  at  the  present  day,  in  a  state  of  ruinous  neglect. 
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I  may  quote,  in  conclusion,  a  prayer  offered  in  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  at  the  quarterly  sacrifice  in  the  Great  Temple,  or  Temple  of 
Ancestors.  "  I  dare  announce  to  my  ancestors,  that  I  have  carefully,  on 
this  first  month  (of  such  a  season),  provided  sacrificial  animals,  silk,  wine, 
and  various  dishes,  as  an  expression  of  my  nnfororetting  thouc^htfulness  ; 
and  humbly  beg  the  acceptance  of  the  off'erinojs."  On©  of  the  Odes  used  on 
these  occasions  runs  thus : — Ah  !  my  Imperial  ancestors  have  been  able  to 
become  guests  with  supreme  Heaven.  Their  meritorious  acts  in  war  and 
peace  are  published  in  all  regions.  I,  their  filial  descendant,  have  received 
the  decree  of  Heaven,  and  my  thought  is  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  those 
who  preceded  me,  thus  ensuring  the  gift  of  long  prosperity  for  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  years.  ^ 


LECTURE  III. 

VjPHE   life   and   times    of    CONFUCIUS. 

THE  sage  K'nng  or  K'ung  Fu-tsze  as  the  Chinese  usually  call  him,  the 
Latinised  form  of  which  is  our  popular  title  "  Confucius,"  conferred 
by  the  early  Roman  missionaries,  was  born  in  the  year  551  B.C.  in  the 
village  of  Tsow,  in  the  district  of  Ch'ang  P'ing,  the  site  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  modern  district  of  Yen-Chow  in  the  Province  of 
Shantung.  At  that  time  it  formed  part  of  the  state  of  Lu,  one  of  the 
many  small  principalities  into  which  the  Empire,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  was 
divided.  The  reigning  dynasty  at  the  time  when  Confucius  was  born  was 
that  of  Chow  which  had  already  been  long  established,  and  whose  authority 
had  been  for  many  years  on  the  wane.  To  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  Confucius  lived,  and  which  contributed  ^o  largely  to  the  formation 
of  his  ethical  system,  we  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  political 
circumstances  of  the  times  which  produced  so  notable  a  teacher. 

The  Chow  dynasty  begins  in  the  semi-historical  period  of  the  Chinese 
annals,  and  for  the  history  of  the  first  350  years  of  its  existence  (i.e.  from 
1122-770  B.C.)  we  have  to  depend  upon  sources  of  information  which 
are  of  somewhat  doubtful  authority.  The  historical  period  of  Chinese 
history  begins  about  770  B.C.,  200  years  or  so  before  the  birth  of 
Confucius,  and  about  400  years  before  the  close  of  the  dynasty  (in  '255  B.C.). 
The  period  of  exact  chronology,  according  to  Mr.  Parker,  begins  with 
the  year  B.C.  841,  and,  allowing  for  the  vagaries  of  later  chroniclers,, 
and  the  historical  facts  which  were  '^  remembered  "  by  ancient  scholars 
after  the  burning  of  the  books  during  the  dynasty  which  followed,  we  may 
assume  that  the  political  conditions,  under  which  Confucius  is  represented  as 
living,  are  very  fairly  portrayed  in  the  canonical  books  which  have  survived 
to  our  own  day.  The  Chow  dynasty  was  founded  by  Ch'ang,  the  Duka 
of  Chow,  "the  Chief  of  the  West"  as  he  was  called,  who  was  hereditary 
chieftain  of  the  principality  of  K'i  (in  modern  Shensi).  His  virtues 
made  him  the  object  of  envy  to  Sin  Chow  the  depraved  ruler  of  the  Yin 
dynasty  (originally  known  as  the  Shang  dynasty),  and  he  was  for  a  time 
imprisoned  in  the  capital  of  his  rival.  His  son.  Fa,  took  up  the  burden  of 
vengeance  his  father  had  bequeathed  to  him,  and  determined  to  dethrone 
the  tyrant,  leading  a  vast  army  of  nobles  and  people  across  the  Yellow 
River  with  this  object  and,  in  a  great  battle  in  the  Plains  of  Muh,  completely 
routed  the  Imperial  troops  and  dispossessed  the  unworthy  monarch  of 
his  throne,  taking  the  Imperial  authority  upon  himi^elf  and  becoming 
known  in  History  as  Wu  Wang,  or  the  *'  Martial  Ruler."  These  facts  are 
worthy  of  notice,  for  they  served  to  influence  the  opinions  of  Confucius  with 
reference  to  the  "  Divine  Right "  of  Kings.  The  dynasty  under  which 
he  lived  was  founded  upon  usurpation,  and  it  was  natural  that  this 
consideration  should  affect  his  views  with  regard  to  the  "  Heavenly 
appointment  of  Rulers."  Under  such  circumstances  the  overthrowing 
of  the  hereditary  successor  to  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  which  might  have 
been  justly  reprobated  as  an  impious  defiance  of  the  will  of  Heaven, 
had  to  be  somehow  justified  by  so  loyal  a  subject,  and  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty  was  discovered  by  the  doctrine  that  "  Divine  Right  " 
could    only    be    maintained    by   subservience    to    the    '^  Divine   Will,"   so 
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that  the  unrighteous  ruler  might  be  attacked  with  impunity,  and 
removed  from  his  hicrh  station,  when  his  failure  to  act  in  accordance 
with  his  pretensions  made  it  advisable,  m  the  interests  of  the  stai,^  ta 
substitute  a  ruler  whose  heaven-conferred  "title  could  be  substantiated 
by  action. 

The  new  ''  Emperor,"  as  later  historians  ^eli^ht  in  callinor  these  early 
rulers,  not  wishincr  to  impose  too  great  a  burden  upon  the  relatives 
and  officers  of  the  late  king,  and  desiring  no  doub.t  to  gain  their  good 
offices  and  disarm  opposition,  decided  upon  the  very  unwise  step  of 
dividing  the  kingdom  into  a  number  of  semi-independent  states, 
consisting  of  13  larger  and  59  smaller  ones — 72  in  all,  over  which  he 
appointed  the  chiefs  of  ancient  clans,  relatives  or  descendants  of  the 
former  kings  or  members  of  his  own  family  (as  in  the  case  of  his 
brother  Tan,  familiarised  to  us  in  history  as  Chow  Kung,  or  Duke  of 
Chow,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  principality  of  Lu,  in  which  in  after 
years  Confucius  was  born),  whilst  he  retained  the  ''  Royal  Domain,"  as  it 
was  called,  for  himself,  and  this  became  known  as  the  "  Middle  Kingdom" 
or  more  properly,  "  Central  State,"  a  name  which  to  this  day  is  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  whole  country  which  we  call  "  China."  This  concession 
was  a  fatal  one,  and  brought  in  its  train  all  the  evils  which  attend 
a  'system  of  Feudalism  such  as  this.  Jealousies,  quarrels,  conspiracies, 
intrigues,  internecine  struggles,  "land  grabbing,"  and  constant  revision 
of  frontiers  was  the  consequence  ;  the  number  of  States  varied  from  time 
to  time,  as  independent  chiefs  arose  and  secured  to  themselves  a  section 
of  another's  territory,  or  combined  under  one  rule  what  had  formerly 
been  separate  spheres.  At  one  time  the  number  of  petty  states  rose  to 
125,  and  at  another  fell  to  41.  At  one  period  a  weak  Emperor, 
P'ing  Wang  (B.C.  770),  permitted  one  of  his  nobles  to  occupy  his 
Eastern  Capital  whilst  he  retired  to  the  Western  Capital,  thus  dividing 
the  Royal  Domain  itself  into  two  parts,  and  inviting  intrigue  against  the 
nominally  sovereign  authority  ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  control 
which  the  late  lord  paramount  had  at  first  exercised  effectively  over  all  the 
smaller  states,  and  which,  had  his  successors  been  men  of  similar 
capacity  and  virtue,  might  have  been  maintained,  became  relaxed  in 
course  of  time,  and  the  feudal  kingdoms,  in  some  cases,  hardly  recognised 
the  central  authority.  A  similar  condition  of  things  was  reflected  within 
the  several  states,  the  authority  of  the  reigning  Duke,  or  Prince,  was  in 
many  cases  set  at  defiance  by  some  of  the  great  families,  the  descendants 
of  former  ministers  of  state,  whom  we  might  compare  with  the  Barons 
of  the  Norman  period  in  English  history,  and  who,  entrenched  in  the 
strongholds  which  they  had  erected  for  themselves,  like  the  baronial 
castles  of  old,  with  walls,  towers,  moats  and  drawbridges,  were  able  to 
exercise  independent  sway  over  their  vassals,  and  often  engaged  in 
internecine  feuds  among  themselves,  varied  by  rebellious  outbreaks 
against  the  reigning  house.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  the 
King,  though  still  enjoying  the  titles  and  dignities  of  sovereignty,  wa* 
left  severely  alone,  and  the  princes  or  nobles  took  upon  themselves  to 
appoint  one  of  their  own  number  as  president,  who  should  act  as 
umpire  in  all  cases  submitted  to  his  arbitration,  and  in  fact  exercise  all 
the  essential  functions  of  royalty.  As  early  as  874  B.C.  one  of  the  states, 
viz.  that  of  Ts^in  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Empire  from  which  the 
reigning  house  had  come,  had  withdrawn  itself  from   the  coalition,  and 
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■remained  in  a  practically  independent  condition  for  500  years,  entering  at 
last  upon  a  career  of  conquest  atjainst  the  feudal  states  which  ended  in  the 
capture  of  the  Imperial  power  in  256  B.(^.,  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
Empire  under  the  first  Emperor,  properly  so  called,  in  221  B.('.  The 
several  chieftains  thus  divided  among  themselves,  and  weakened  by 
constant  feuds  and  useless  wars  in  which  millions  of  lives  were  sacrificed, 
were  at  the  same  time  exposed  to  dangers  of  even  greater  moment  at  the 
hands  of  the  barbarous  tribes  which  surrounded  them,  the  aboriginals 
whom  they  had  so  far  dis{)0ssessed  on  East  and  South,  but  more 
•dangerous  still,  the  Tatars,  or  Tartars,  from  the  North,  who  are  first 
mentioned  in  Chinese  history  during  the  reign  of  Muh  Wang,  about  the 
middle  of  the  10th  century  B.C.  These  intruders  had  evidently  come  to 
stay,  for,  though  their  attacks  were  successfully  repelled  from  time  to 
time,  they  continued  to  be  a  constant  menace  to  the  Empire.  In  771  B.C. 
they  had  advanced  so  far  into  the  confines  of  the  country  as  to  be  able  to 
destroy  the  Western  Capital,  burning  the  Emperor  and  his  consort  in  the 
ruins,  and  causing  the  new  ruler  to  remove  his  court  to  a  less  vulnerable 
position  to  the  Eastward.  Still  later  this  new  Eastern  Capital,  of  Loyang, 
was  sacked  by  the  invaders,  and  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  She  Hwang-ti, 
the  First  Universal  Emperor,  to  whom  1  have  just  referred,  so  active 
and  persistent  were  their  attacks  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  protecting 
his  Northern  frontier  by  an  immense  barrier,  stretching  from  West 
to  East  for  1,400  miles,  an  achievement  which  has  taken  its  place 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world  under  the  name  of  the  "  Great  Wall  of 
China." 

We  must  remember  that,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  and 
until  after  the  time  of  Confucius,  China,  or  the  Central  Kingdom,  covered 
a  much  smaller  area  than  what  we  to-day  call  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  Chinese  were  still  grouped  about  the  banks  of  the  Yellow^  River,  and 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  wander  far  from  its  watershed.  They  occupied 
what  is  now  the  North-East  corner  of  China  Proper,  but  their  Northern 
iboundary  did  not  nearl}'  reach  the  Peking  of  to-day  ;  their  Eastern 
frontier  did  not  touch  the  Sea,  except  at  one  point  in  the  extreme  North- 
East  ;  their  most  Southerly  States  did  not  extend  half  way  between  the 
Yellow  River  and  the  Yang-tsze,  that  territory  being  occupied  by  the 
independent  state  of  Ts'u,  and,  on  the  Western  shores  of  the  Yellow 
River  the  state  of  Ts'in  continued  to  maintain  an  insular  self-dependence. 
Thus  the  China  of  Confucius'  days  was  something  very  different  from  the 
China  of  the  20th  century,  being  perhaps  little  larger  than  the  modern 
Province  of  Szechuan,  and  the  conditions  which  existed  were  altogether 
unlike  those  which  obtain  in  China  to-day.  It  might  be  said,  indeed,  that 
Confucius  came  into  the  world  some  550  years  too  late.  Had  he  existed 
in  the  days  of  Wu  Wang,  when  the  feudal  system  was  first  introduced,  he 
might  have  been  able  to  give  such  shape  to  that  system  as  would  have 
influenced  the  whole  course  of  its  history,  but  after  a  lapse  of  550  years, 
when  the  whole  Empire  had  become  disorganised,  the  authority  of  the 
throne  flouted,  and  even  the  local  chieftains  contemned  by  the  all-powerful 
"  barons  ";  when  the  borders  of  the  Empire  were  being  attacked  on  all 
sides  by  barbarian  hordes  ;  when  the  examples  of  the  early  monarchs  were 
forgotten,  and  nothing  but  the  husks  of  ancient  ceremonial  remained; 
when  none  cared  for  righteousness,  and  few  would  employ  the  philosopher, 
or  exert  themselves  to  follow  his  guidance,  then  indeed  it  seemed  as  if 
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"  Heaven  had  abandoned  "  the  wise  man,  and  that  his  time  had  come  to 
die.    \Tn  a  little  more  than   200  years  after  his  death  the  whole  condition 
of  things  had  changed — the  feudal  system  had  come  to  an  end  ;  a  single  ruler 
held  sway  over  a  greatly  extended  Empire,  and  the  methods  which  had  j 
sufficed  in  the  past  and  which  might  have  been  applied  with  advantage-  / 
to  the  management  of  a  village,  or  possibly  a  province,   became  totally  / 
inadequate    when    proposed    as    a  complete    legislative    system     for    the ; 
government  of  an  empire,   and  so  little   were  the  opinions   of  the   Sage, 
respected   or  valued   by  the   founder  of  the  new  dynasty,   that  not  only/ 
did    ho    order    the    destruction    of    the    Confucian    writing,    with    fewj 
exceptions,   but  also  caused   several    hundred    of   the    most    distinguishecj 
members  of  the  Confucian  school  to  be  buried  alive,  in  order  to  preveni 
a  possible  resuscitation  of  the  theories  and  opinions  which  they  professed. 
Thus,    instead   of   the    philosopher    king    whom    Confucius    fondly    hoped 
would  inherit  the  mantle  of  the  ancient  ''  Emperors  "  Yao  and  Shun,  theip 
appeared   the  masterful  and  iconoclastic  Prince  of  Ts'in,   who  had  littl^ 
respect   for   antiquity,   and   preferred  his  own   rough  and  ready  methods 
of  government  to  any  cut  and  dried  system  of  philosophy. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  lingei"  over  this  period  of  Feudalism,  and 
to  compare  it  with  our  own  history  of  a  much  later  date,  but  we  must  turn 
from  the  times  in  which  he  lived  to  the  man  himself. 

Confucius  was  born  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  the  state  of 
Lu,  as  1  have  said,  which  occuf)ied  the  South-West  part  of  what  we  now 
call  Shantung,  in  the  year  551  B.C.  when  Ling  Wang  occupied  the 
throne  of  Chow  and  the  Duke  Siang  ruled  over  the  principality  of  Lu. 
His  father  K'ung-Shuh  Liang-Heh  was  a  military  officer  of  great  personal 
prowess  and  remarkable  physique,  whose  father  (Confucius'  grandfather), 
had  migrated  to  Lu  from  his  native  state  of  Jung,  in  the  South,  as  a 
result  of  one  of  those  hereditary  feuds  between  the  great  families  which 
were  so  deplorable  a  feature  of  the  times.  The  family  is  said  to  have 
been  descended  from  a  duke  of  Sung  who  had  been  invested,  by  the 
second  Emperor  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  with  the  government  of  this  state, 
as  being  connected  with  the  late  dynasty  ;  and  when,  in  course  of  time, 
the  dukedom  ceased  (after  five  generations  according  to  rule),  the  family 
was  merged  in  the  ranks  of  the  commoners,  and  the  name  K'ung  (the 
cognomen  of  the  first  civilian  member  of  the  family)  was  adopted 
as  a  surname.  This  happened  only  about  150  years  before  the  birth  of 
Confucius.  There  are  three  points  which  may  be  noticed  in  this  connexion, 
first,  an  illustration  of  the  method  by  which  the  first  ruler  of  the  new 
dynasty  compounded  with  the  descendants  of  the  former  line.  Secondly, 
an  instance  of  the  fierce  feuds  which  raged  among  the  great  families 
in  those  troublous  times,  and  thirdly,  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which 
surnames  arose. 

At  this  time,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Chow  dynasty  had  so  far 
declined  that  the  vassal  states  were  emboldened  to  treat  the  nominal  ruler 
with  undisguised  contempt,  and  the  actual  functions  of  government  were 
conducted  by  the  most  powerful  of  the  provincial  Princes  or  Dukes  for  the 
time  being.  This  hegemony  system,  as  was  inevitable,  invited  envy, 
intrigue  and  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  rival  chieftains,  who  had  been 
disappointed  in  their  hope  of  attaining  to  the  leadership,  and  was  a 
contributing  cause  to  the  dreadful  condition  of  things  which  prevailed  in 
the  country.     The  petty  kings  being  engaged  in  constant  attacks  upon  the 
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neigh bouri nor  states,  the  great  families  perpetuating  the  feuds  which  their 
fathers  had  bequeathed  to  them  and  creating  fresh  quarrels  on  their 
own  account,  there  was  little  employment  for  any  but  soldiers,  and,  as  a 
result,  husbandry  was  neglected,  the  people  were  in  desj)air,  wild  beasts 
began  to  regain  their  ascendency,  and  wild  growths  replaced  the  generous 
harvests  of  "the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth"  ;  education  was  at  a  discount, 
and  the  unemployed  scholars,  for  lack  of  regular  pupils,  wandered  about 
from  state  to  state,  oflFering  their  services  to  any  who  would  employ 
them  as  interpreters  of  the  ancient  methods  and  advisers  on  questions  of 
political  expediency.  We  meet  with  some  specimens  of  these  in  our  study 
of  the  life  of  our  Sage,  and  in  fact  we  may  see  in  himself  an  illustration  of 
this  very  method. 

We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  early  years  of  the  boy  Chung-ni,  or  K*iu 
as  he  was  called,  or  the  prodigies  with  which  later  biographers  have 
glorified  his  birth  ;  we  are  told,  however,  that  from  his  earliest  days  he 
shewed  a  great  delight  in  posturing  and  rehearsing  the  ceremonial 
observances  of  the  time.  The  death  of  his  father,  before  he  had  attained 
his  third  birthday,  seems  to  have  })lunged  the  young  widow  his  mother  in 
poverty,  and  precluded  the  orphan  from  enjoying  an  advanced  education. 
He  was  in  consequence  thrown  very  much  upon  his  own  resources,  but 
fortunately  possessed  that  gift  of  self-dependence,  and  determination  to 
gain  knowledge,  which  afterwards  bore  such  remarkable  fruit.  His  own 
account  of  his  mental  development  is  given  us  in  the  "Anale(5ts"  or 
^'Counsels  of  Confucius"  in  these  terms:  "When  I  was  15  then  my 
mind  was  concentrated  upon  learning  or,  as  it  may  mean,  "  the  learning." 
At  30  I  took  my  stand  (that  is  to  say,  upon  the  })rinciples  I  had  learned). 
At  40  I  had  ceased  to  doubt.  At  50  I  knew  the  appointments  of 
Providence.  At  60  my  ear  was  responsive  (i.e.  to  the  decree  of  Heaven). 
At  70  I  could  follow  my  heart's  desire  without  overstepping  the  defined 
limits."  By  which,  we  may  suppose,  he  intended  to^issert  that  having 
set  out  upon  the  right  way — that  "  Way  "  which  he  made  it  his  business, 
in  later  life,  to  recommend  to  all  who  would  accept  him  as  a  teacher, 
his  psychological  development  proceeded  in  a  regular  order,  conviction 
growing  with  every  step  of  progress  ;  early  doubts  giving  way  as  new 
light  was  vouchsafed  to  him  ;  and  his  conduct  and  character  gradually 
sha[)ing  themselves  in  conformity  with  that  heaven-appointed  way  or  law, 
until  perfect  sympathy  and  '*  harmony,"  to  use  a  favourite  word  of  his, 
were  established.  Though  living  in  poverty  the  family  was  not  altogether 
forgotten,  for  we  are  told  that  on  the  birth  of  his  first  born,  when 
Confucius  was  20  years  old,  the  Duke  Ch'ao  sent  him  a  present  of  a  couple 
of  carp.  This  may  have  been  connected  with  his  recent  appointment 
as  a  minor  official  in  charge  of  the  granaries,  which  entitled  him  to  some 
recognition  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  duke,  and  we  may  suppose  that 
the  appointment  and  the  compliment  were  not  unconnected  with  his  late 
father's  fame  and  good  service  to  the  state.  A  year  later  he  was  promoted 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  public  fields  or  "commons."  The  bent 
of  his  mind  was,  however,  in  the  direction  of  teaching,  and  he  opened  his 
house  to  those  who  wished  to  study  with  him  the  doctrines  of  antiquity. 
These  occupations  were  soon  suspended  in  consequence  of  his  mother's 
death,  and  the  observance  of  the  rites  of  mourning  for  a  parent,  which 
necessitated  a  prolonged  abstention  from  all  public  functions  during  the 
period  of  mourning,  nominally  three  years,  actually  27  months. 
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It  was  at  this  period  that  he  began  to  regard  himself  as  the  bearer 
•of  a  message  of  universal  application,  "  I  am  a  man  who  belongs  equally 
to  the  North  and  South,  the  East  and  the  West,"  he  said  to  himself 
when  a  question  arose  as  to  the  method  of  marking  his  mother's  grave 
(whether  he  should  conform  to  the  customs  of  his  grandfather's  state, 
-that  of  Sung,  or  adopt  those  of  his  native  state  of  Lu,)  but  there  was 
still  much  to  learn  before  he  could  venture  to  set  out  on  his  mission. 
He  had  probably  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country, 
from  the  state  annals  and  the  stories  which  were  current  in  his  time. 
His  ancestor  K'ao-Fu,  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  historical 
■researches  some  200  years  before  (B.C.  799-728),  was  much  interested 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  poetry,  and  very  likely  had  left  material 
which  was  of  great  value  to  the  ardent  student  and  would-be  professor. 
We  may  be  sure  that  all  matters  connected  with  religious  or  state 
ceremony  would  also  engage  his  earnest  attention  ;  but  accomplishments 
he  had  few,  and  it  was  at  this  time  he  turned  his  attention  to  music 
and  archery.  In  the  year  517  B.C.,  when  he  was  34  years  of  age,  he 
gained  two  distinguished  pupils — one  the  son  and  the  other  a  near 
relative  of  one  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  state  of  Lu,  lately  deceased  ; 
and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  wish  to  visit  the 
Royal  Court  of  Chow  in  the  city  of  Lo,  where  he  had  an  interview 
with  Lao-Tan,  who  was  keeper  of  the  archives  at  the  Imperial  Court, 
and  was  already  famous  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  thought,  afterwards 
known  as  Taoism.  The  visit  to  the  Capital  was  full  of  delightful  experiences 
to  the  student  of  antiquity  ;  the  Imperial  Altars,  the  Hall  of  Light  where 
audiences  were  held,  and  where  portraits  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  from 
Yao  Shun  downwards  were  preserved,  were  inspected  with  the  greatest 
interest.  An  opportunity  was  also  afforded  him  of  discussing  musical 
•questions  with  the  great  authority  Chang  Huang.  In  due  time  the 
traveller  returnee]^ '^  his  native  state,  with  greatly  increased  knowledge 
and  fame^  and  his  disciples  grew  in  number  until  there  were  said  to  be 
3,000  of  them,  by  which  we  may  suppose  that  there  were  3,000,  more 
or  less,  who  acknowledged  him  as  an  authority  and  addressed  questions 
to  him,  though  we  need  not  at  all  conclude  that  he  had  an  establishment 
with  3,000  resident  pupils.  But  evil  times  had  fallen  upon  his  native  state, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases  ;  the  reigning  Duke  was  worsted  in  an  encounter 
with  the  three  influential  families  and  fled  to  the  Northern  state  of  Ts'e. 
Confucius  found  it  advisable  to  follow  him  thither,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
•chaos  which  probably  resulted  from  the  revolution,  and  was  offered  an 
endowment  by  the  reigning  Duke  of  Ts'e  as  the  result  of  an  interview, 
with  the  object  of  retaining  his  services,  but  Confucius  declined  his  gifts  as 
he  found  him  unwilling  to  act  upon  his  advice,  and  returned  to  Lu  where 
he  remained  for  15  years,  prosecuting  his  researches  and  instructing 
his  disciples,  whilst  the  state  was  distracted  by  the  struggles  of  the 
three  great  families  and  their  officers,  a  condition  of  things  which  came 
to  a  head  in  501  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  the  chief  rebel 
Yang-hu  fled  to  Ts'e.  The  way  was  now  open  for  Confucius  to  accept 
office,  which  he  had  steadily  refused  to  do  during  the  troublous  period,  and 
he  became  chief  magistrate  of  Chung-tu.  His  government  of  the  town 
was  so  successful  that  the  reigning  duke  proposed  to  apply  his  methods 
to  the  whole  state,  and  promoted  him  in  succession,  assistant 
superintendect  of  works  and  minister  of  crime,  with  excellent  results.     He 
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strengthened  the  ducal  house  against  the  great  families,  and  succeeded  in 
dismantling  two  of  their  fortresses ;  but  his  success  in  Lu  caused  great 
uneasiness  in  the  neighbouring  states,  and  a  plot  was  contrived  to 
withdraw  Ting,  the  Duke  of  Lu,  from  his  adherence  to  Confucius. 
A  gift  of  80  beautiful  dancing  girls  and  120  noble  chargers  was  sent 
to  Duke  Ting  by  the  conspirators,  and  he  fell  at  once  into  the  trap 
thus  laid  for  him  ;  all  the  councils  of  his  faithful  minister  were  neglected, 
and  Confucius  felt  that  no  other  course  was  open  to  him  but  to 
withdraw.  Then  began  a  long  course  of  wandering,  occupying  some 
13  years  (496-4:83).  He  visited  Wei,  to  the  West  of  Lu,  where  he 
stayed  10  months,  the  guest  of  the  Duke  who  is  represented  as 
being  a  worthless,  dissipated  person.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Ch'in, 
towards  the  South,  but,  being  attacked  en  route  by  the  natives  who  mistook 
him  for  an  old  enemy  of  theirs,  he  returned  to  Wei.  It  was  at  this  juncture 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  cause  of  truth  had  been  entrusted  ta 
him,  and  that  Heaven  would  preserve  him  as  the  depository  of  truth. 
The  immorality  of  the  Duke  of  Wei  caused  Confucius  to  take  to  the  road 
again,  and  he  wandered  back  and  forth  from  Wei  to  Ch'ing,  from  Ch'ing 
to  Ch'in,  from  thence  towards  the  great  state  of  Ts'in  and  back  to  Ch'ing 
again  ;  a  year  later  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ts'ae,  and  was  invited  by  the  ruler  of 
Ts'u  to  his  capital,  the  most  Southerly  point  of  his  journeyings,  in  the 
modern  province  of  Hupeh,  where  he  remained  for  some  months,  anc  then 
retracted  his  steps  to  Wei.  We  find  him  afterwards  in  his  native  state  of 
Lu  where  he  resided  until  his  death  in  478  B.C.  His  mission  was, 
apparently,  doomed  to  failure ;  though  fully  confident  in  the  efficacy  of  his 
methods,  and  the  application  of  the  ancient  rules  to  present  conditions,  he 
failed  to  secure,  amongst  his  native  princes,  one  who  would  put  his  principles 
to  the  test.  He  had  tried  one  after  another,  and  had  travelled  laboriously 
from  one  state  to  another,  throughout  all  these  years  of  wandering,  but 
had  never  succeeded  in  his  search  for  a  worthy  successor  to  Yao  and  Shun, 
or  the  other  sages  of  the  past,  though  the  prize  which  he  offered  to  tha 
candidate,  however  lowly,  was  the  overlordship  of  the  Empire.  Yet  though 
his  labours  threatened  to  end  in  disappointment,  and  the  voice  which 
called  him  to  high  service  appeared  to  call  in  vain,  his  closing  years  were 
perhaps  the  most  fruitful  of  all,  for  in  them  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
collecting  and  editing  of  the  records  of  antiquity,  the  preservation  of  the 
native  poetry,  and  the  reform  of  the  national  music.  Three  years  before  his 
death  he  began  the  compilation  of  the  only  original  work  of  his  which  has 
survived,  being  a  chronicle  of  the  history  of  his  native  state,  commencing 
with  the  year  722  B.C.,  and  entitled  "Spring  and  Autumn"  (Annals),  in 
which  he  endeavours  to  illustrate  the  principles  which  he  had  so  long  and 
painfully  inculcated.  He  did  not  long  survive  the  completion  of  this  work, 
which  he  regarded  as  his  magnum  opus,  and  when  death  overtook  him 
he  was  resigned  to  his  fate  ;  the  world,  as  he  regarded  it,  had  no  further 
place  for  him  ;  he  was  embittered  by  a  long  experience  of  neglect  and 
disappointment,  with  no  loving  hand  of  wife  or  child  to  smooth  his  pillow;, 
no  thought  of  prayer  ;  no  hope  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  future  life.  Without 
fears  perhaps,  because  without  faith,  and,  deriving  only  an  eternity  of 
fame,  he  passed  away,  and  was  practically  forgotten  for  nearly  300 
years  by  the  nation  for  whose  welfare  he  had  been  so  solicitous.  His 
memory  was  cherished  nevertheless,  in  the  bosoms  of  his  devoted  disciples^ 
and  his  principles  were   propagated   by   them   with  equal   fidelity  and  a 
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corresponding  futility.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  it  was  only  when  the 
whole  system,  which  Confucius  had  so  earnestly  striven  to  regulate,  had 
passed  utterly  away,  he  began  to  enjoy  the  recognition  of  succeeding 
ages,  under  circumstances  entirely  different  from  the  feudalism  of  his 
own  times.  The  Chow  dynasty  closed  without  according  any  formal  tribute 
to  the  great  master's  memory ;  the  Ts'in  dynasty  which  followed  made  a 
bold  attempt  to  obliterate  the  memorials  which  remained  of  his  life  and 
opinions;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Han  dynasty  had  displaced  the  Ts'in, 
that  an  Emperor  distinguished  himself  by  visiting  the  tomb  (Kao-tsu  194 
B.C.) ;  succeeding  Emperors  vied  with  one  another  in  heaping  titles  of 
posthumous  honour  upon  him,  but  it  was  not  until  the  present 
dynasty  that  an  Emperor  was  found  willing  to  prostrate  himself 
before  the  image  of  the  sage.  This  was  the  Manchu  Emperor 
K'ang-hi,  who,  in  1685,  knelt  thrice  and  laid  hia  forehead  in  the 
dust  in  token  of  respectful  admiration.  The  worship  of  Confucius, 
that  is  to  say  the  offering  of  sacrifices  to  his  tablet  with  expressions  of 
reverential  homage,  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  his  own  state  of  Lu,  but 
in  A.D.  57  he  began  to  be  associated  in  worship  with  the  Duke  of  Chow  in 
the  Imperial  Colleges  throughout  the  Empire.  Within  600  years 
(628  A.D.)  he  had  supplanted  the  Duke,  his  own  exemplar  and  model  of 
virtue,  and  in  addition  to  the  sacrifices  which  continued  to  be  offered  to  him 
in  the  Imperial  Colleges,  separate  temples  began  to  be  built  in  honour  of 
himself  and  his  principal  disciples.  In  these  temples  offerings  of  fruit,  etc. 
are  made  to  him  on  the  1st  day  of  every  month,  and  on  the  15th  day  there 
is  a  solemn  burning  of  incense.  Twice  a  year,  in  the  middle  months  of 
Spring  and  Autumn  the  worship  is  performed  with  peculiar  solemnity.  At 
the  Imperial  College  the  Emperor  himself  is  required  to  attend  in  state  as 
chief  worshipper  ;  and  in  the  various  schools  throughout  the  Empire  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  bow  before  the  inscription  to  his  memory  which  is 
hung  up  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

These  conditions  are,  however,  somewhat  altered  by  the  Imperial 
edict,  published  at  the  end  of  1906  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  to  the  effect  that 
"  In  view  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  great  sage  Confucius,  whose 
virtues  equal  heaven  and  earth,  and  made  him  worthy  of  the  adoration  of  a 
myriad  ages,  it  is  the  desire  of  her  Imperial  Majesty  the  Empress  Dowager 
Tze  Hsi,  etc.,  that  the  great  sage  shall  in  future  be  accorded  the  same 
sacrificial  ceremonies  of  worship  accorded  to  heaven  and  earth  when 
sacrifice  is  offered  by  the  Emperor."  The  result  of  this  edict  is  to  raise  the 
sage  above  the  plane  where  worship  is  permitted  to  the  subjects  of  the 
Emperor,  and  to  restrict  that  worship  to  the  Emperor  alone. 

We  may  now  raise  the  question  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Confucius, 
when  alive,  utterly  failed  to  exert  any  permanent  influence  upon  the  rulers  of 
his  time,  and  yet,  after  death,  indeed  several  hundreds  of  years  after  his  death, 
was  able  to  affect  so  profoundly  the  minds  of  later  Emperors,  and  to  elicit 
the  admiration  and  homage  of  so  many  generations  of  the  Chinese  people! 
The  answer  cannot  be  returned  in  one  word,  there  are  several  considerations 
which  must  be  kept  in  view.  He  failed  in  the  first  case  because  "  the 
times  were  out  of  joint,"  and  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the 
degeneracy  of  human  nature :  he  hoped  to  find  a  "  sage "  ready-made, 
he  could  not  himself  make  one — his  system  only  provided  a  superstructure, 
it  did  not  lay  a  foundation.  Given  the  man,  furnished  with  natural  virtues, 
and  Confucius  might  have  set  to  work  to  mould  him  into  the  ideal  ruler, 
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on  the  lines  of  the  ancient  worthies.  The  saae  thus  produced  and 
equipped  might  have  been  able  to  influence  and  transform  all  his  subor- 
dinates a)id  subjects,  in  accordance  with  Confucius'  theory,  but  such  a  man 
was  never  forthcoming,  and  hence  the  people  remained  uninfluenced 
and  unimproved.  The  petty  princes  of  the  period  were  so  occupied  with 
material  interests,  so  corrupted  by  profligacy,  and  so  swayed  by  un- 
righteous councillors,  who  hud  their  own  ends  to  serve,  that  the  admoni- 
tions of  Confucius  fell  uj)on  deaf  ears,  and  his  antiquarian  researches  were 
considered  of  less  importance  than  the  grosser  pleasures  of  a  voluptuous 
court.  Many  of  the  princes  were  willing  enough  to  act  upon  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  ihrone  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the  obedient  disciple,  but  none 
of  those  whom  <^^onfucius  interviewed  were  sufficiently  strong  to  rule  their 
own  state,  much  less  to  make  an  assault  upon  the  '*  Central  Kingdom  "; 
and,  of  the  three  principahties  which  set  tlaemselves,  after  his  death,  to 
wrest  the  Imperial  authority  from  its  legitimate  custodian,  we  must 
remember  that  one,  viz.  (Tsu)  was  only  once  visited  by  Confucius  ;  the 
second  (Tsin)  was  marked  out  for  a  visit,  but  Confucius  never  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  border  ;  and  the  third  (Ts'in)  the  successful  claimant,  was 
the  farthest  removed  from  Confucius'  influence  and  was  never  even  touched 
upon  by  him.  Thus  this  successful  usuper  of  the  royal  power  owed 
nothing  whatever  to  Confucius,  and  indeed,  set  himself  as  soon  as  his 
throne  was  established,  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  the  feudal  system  and 
the  literature  which  was  intended  to  fortify  and  glorify  it.  Why  the 
Emperor  of  the  later  dynasty — the  Han  dynasty — should  ascribe  such 
importance  to  the  sage  is  easily  explained  ;  the  action  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Ts'in  in  abolishing  the  ancient  institutions  and  destroying  so  much  of 
the  highly-valued  literature,  had  aroused  against  them  the  bitter  animosity 
of  the  people  and  the  literati,  and  the  chieftains  who  revolted  against  the 
new  regime,  took  advantage  of  the  popular  feeling,  and  when  they  set 
themselves  the  task  of  establishing  the  new  dynasty  of  Han  (2()()  B.C.), 
they  based  their  right  to  rebel  upon  the  pronouncement  of  Confucius, 
and  claimed  the  authority  of  Heaven  for  their  newly-acquired  titles. 
Though  seeking  to  propitiate  the  people,  however,  they  very  naturally 
feared  the  influence  of  the  literati,  and  the  first  Emperor  of  the  new 
line  decided  not  to  revoke  the  edict  of  his  late  rival  against  them  ; 
but  his  successor,  probably  finding  that  diplomacy  was  a  better  weapon 
than  force,  reversed  this  policy,  and  ordered  steps  to  be  taken  to 
restore  the  texts  which  had  been  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  during  the 
time  of  Ts'in.  This  change  of  front  was  most  grateful  to  the  scholars 
and  people  generally,  who  then  as  now,  were  of  a  conservative  tendency 
and  averse  from  sudden  changes,  cherishing  a  great  respect  for  antiquity 
and  love  for  literary  pursuits,  and  even  alien  rulers,  such  as  the  Mongols 
and  Manchus,  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  this  course,  and  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  aid  of  the  Chinese  literature  and  institutions,  without  which 
concession  they  could  hardly  have  succeeded  in  controlling  so  great  a 
mass  of  people. 

The  principles  of  Confucius,  too,  deriving  so  much  honour  from  the 
fact  of  their  identity  with  those  of  their  traditional  sage-kings  of  antiquity, 
are  such  as  to  command  acceptance,  equally,  by  prince  and  })easant. 
Tlie  doctrine  of  filial  piety,  which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Confucian 
system,  is  applied  not  only  in  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  endowing  him 
with  an  authority'  over  his  own  immediate  family,  which  constitutes  him 
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a  veritable  little  kino;  in  his  own  small  state,  but  also  in  the  palace, 
where  the  ]:)rince  is  regarded  as  Father  of  his  people,  and  invested  with  a 
paternal  power  proportionately  great.  The  theory  of  the  "Divine  Right" 
which  applies  not  only  to  the  hereditary  monarch,  but  also  to  the  usurper 
who  claims  a  heavenly  commission  for  the  dethroninor  of  the  unrighteous 
ruler,  is  one  which  has  proved  most  acceptable  in  a  country  where 
revolutions  and  changes  of  dynasty  have  been  most  frequent,  and  where 
the  "  son  of  Heaven  "  has  always  been  able  to  justify  his  right  so  long  as 
he  did  not  infringe,  in  any  egregious  way,  the  principles  thus  laid  down. 
There  are  other  points  in  Confucianism  which  commended  themselves  to 
universal  esteem,  but  time  will  not  permit  of  a  reference  to  them.  There 
is,  however,  a  further  consideration  which  should  not  be  overlooked, 
namely  this  :  that  the  rediscovery  of  Confucianism  during  the  Han 
dynasty  may  have  amounted  to  a  reconstruction  in  a  very  literal  sense  ; 
and  the  do  -trines  which  failed  to  find  acceptance  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  sage  himself  may  have  been  rendered  in  a  more  agreeable  guise, 
with  some  objectionable  elements  omitted  and  some  innovations  introduced, 
in  order  to  captivate  the  Imperial  sense,  and  propitiate  the  popular 
taste.  We  may  suppose,  for  instance,  that  Confucius  himself  was 
represented  for  the  first  time  as  a  person  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
superhuman  qualities  ;  in  spite  of  his  failure  to  impress  his  personal itv 
in  so  many  cases  upon  the  chieftains  of  his  own  time,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  the  record  which  represents  him  as  being  nearly  10  feet  high, 
and  possessing  nine  and  forty  remarkable  physical  peculiarities,  a  tenth 
part  of  which  would  have  made  him  more  a  monster  than  a  man,  as 
Dr.  Legge  remarks,  is  an  undoubted  exaggeration,  and  though  he  himself 
disclaims  any  title  to  the  name  of  ''sage"  and  hardly  dared  to  class 
himself  with  the  princely  scholar  "the  beau  ideal,"  yet  his  devout  admirers 
have  entitled  him  "the  most  perfect  sage,"  ''the  equal  of  Heaven," 
"far  superior  to  Yao  and  Shun,"  "the  incomparable  Confucius,"  a  gamut  of 
laudation  which  even  the  most  extravagant  panegyrics  of  his  biographers 
have  hardly  succeeded  in  justifying.  Study  the  records  of  his  life  and 
words,  highly  coloured  as  they  are,  and  glorified  by  interested  disciples, 
and  you  will  find  little  which  would  seem  to  entitle  him  to  the  least  of 
these  encomiums  ;  his  limitations  are  obvious  to  the  most  casual  reader  ; 
his  weaknesses  were  not  infrequently  made  the  subject  of  remonstrance 
by  his  disciples,  Tsze  Kung  and  Tsze  Lu ;  his  domestic  life,  if  the 
accepted  records  speak  truly,  was  anything  but  ideal;  and  the  one  original 
work  upon  which  he  founded  his  hopes  of  posthumous  celebrity,  "  the 
Spring  and  Autumn,"  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of  all  that  are 
associated  with  his  name.  The  greatest  service  he  rendered  to  his  nation  / 
was  the  preservation  and  unification  of  the  national  literature,  a  work 
upon  which  he  expended  so  many  years  of  labour,  and  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  the  utmost  credit  ;  he  was  also  successful  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  good  music,  regarding  it  as  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of 
character.  He  is  above  all  to  be  commended  as  upholding  a  high 
standard  of  morals  in  his  emphasizing  the  importance  of  benevolence, 
sincerity,  reverence  and  other  virtues,  though  in  actual  practice  he 
himself  failed  to  attain  to  his  own  ideals  and  candidly  admitted  his 
shortcomings.  \^  great  and  irreparable  injury  he  has  done  to  his  race 
is  the  elimination  of  the  religious  element  from  his  system  of  morals.  The 
supreme     ruler     "  Shang-ti,"    so    frequently    referred     to    in    the    earlier 
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records,  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Analects  ;  Confucius  preferred 
to  substitute  the  impersonal  *'  Heaven,"  with  the  result  that  his  followers, 
in  course  of  time,  were  led  to  omit  *'  God "  altogether  from  their 
philosophy,  and  interpret  "  Heaven "  as  meaning  simply  abstract 
"Principle."  He  regarded  the  offering  of  sacrifices  as  deserving  of 
perpetuation,  but,  apparently,  for  their  subjective  value  only.  His 
references  to  prayer  are  vague  and  discouraging.  His  recognition  of 
a  divinely-appointed  moral  law  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  fact  of  that 
law  operating  in  his  own  commission,  "  Heaven  knows  me^"  *'  While 
Heaven  does  not  let  the  cause  of  truth  perish,  what  can  the  people  of 
Kw'ang  do  to  me?  "  '*  Heaven  is  destroying  me,"  etc.  The  appointments 
(of  Heaven),  as  we  are  told  in  the  Analects,  ix,  1,  was  one  of  the  subjects 
on  which  the  master  seldom  touched.  The  conception  of  continued 
existence  after  death  he  carefully  evaded,  and  thus  those  five  cardinal 
principles  of  the  ancient  Chinese  religion  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured 
to  shew  in  a  former  lecture,  are  plainly  indicated  in  its  early  history,  are 
studiously  omitted  by  Confucius,  in  the  works  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  our  time  as  expressing  his  opinions ;  and,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence,  religion  in  China  has  notably  declined,  more  especially 
amongst  those  who  delight  to  describe  themselves  as  the  disciples  of 
Confucius.  Fortunately  the  respect  for  antiquity,  which  is  so  marked  a 
feature  of  the  Chinese  people,  has  contributed  to  the  perpetuation  of  these 
earlier  principles,  in  the  case  of  the  Imperial  worship  at  Peking,  and 
there  to  this  day  may  be  witnessed  that  profound  devotion  to  Shang-ti 
which  I  have  elsewhere  described,  and  all  those  elements  which  were 
embraced  in  the  earliest  days  of  the  national  history  under  the  head  of 
Religion  in  China. 


LECTURE  IV. 

"  CONFUCIANISM  "  OR  *'  THE  ORTHODOX  SCHOOL." 

/CONFUCIANISM,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it,  is  known  in  China  as 
^^  "the  School  of  the  Literati"  or  ^'Orthodox  School,"  which  is 
represented  not  only  by  the  teachings  of  Confucius  himself  and  his  immediate 
disciples,  hut  also  by  those  of  the  philosopher  "  Meno,"  or  "Mencius"  as 
we  know  him,  and  those  of  the  later  school  of  the  Sun^dvnasty  of  which  the 
leader  was  Chu-hi,' or  "  Chucius  "  (A.D.  1130—1200)^8  vve  should  call 
him,  after  the  analoory  of  "  Mencius,"  etc.  Let  us  first  consider  the  sources 
from  which  we  are  able  to  gather  the  teachings  of  the  "  Orthodox  School." 
These  are  arranged  in  various  categories  under  the  title  of  King,  a 
word  which  originally  means  "  the  warp  of  a  web  on  a  loom,"  and  hence 
"lines,"  "that  which  is  straight,  orderly,"  etc.,  and  so  it  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  laws,  canons,  etc.  These  canonical  books  have  been 
variously  enumerated,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirteen  being  thus  grouped 
together  ;  sometimes  only  four  to  six  as  arranged  in  different'  periods 
of  the  Han  dynasty  (140  B.C.-190  A.D.)  ;  sometimes  nine,  as  in  the 
T'ang  dynasty  (618-905  A.D.)  or  ten,  as  in  the  Sung  dynasty  (1127- 
1278  A.D.).  The  longer  lists  are  amplified  by  the  inclusion  of 
commentaries  on  the  various  works.  The  more  usual  arrangement 
nowadays  is  to  divide  the  books  into  two  classes,  viz.  "  The  5  King"  and 
"  The  4  Shu "  books  or  writings,  representing  the  writings  of  the 
four  philosophers.     The  5  King  comprise  : — 

1.— The  Yi  King  or  "  Canon  of  Permutations,"  the  "  Book  of 
Changes,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Si-peh,  the  "  Chief  of  the  West "  afterwards  canonised  as  Wen  Wang 
(B.C.  1231-1135),  virtual  founder  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  when  suffering 
imprisonment  at  the  hands  of  Chow-sin,  the  last  ruler  of  the  line  of  Yin. 
The  system  upon  which  the  book  is  based  is  said  to  'have  been  invented 
by  the  *' Emperor"  Fu-hi  (2852  >B.C),  but,  as  this  personage  belongs 
to  the  region  of  myth,  we  may  suppose  that  the  diagrams  ascribed  to 
him  represent  an  ancient  method  of  divination,  for  whose  origin  the 
later  Chinese  were  at  a  loss  to  account  and  accordingly  invented  an  inventor  ! 
The  book  consists  of  64  short  essays  upon  the  64  combinations  of 
6  lines  each,  long  and  short,  which  compose  the  system,  with  commentaries 
or  appendices,  said  to  have  been  added  by  Confucius  himself,  but  which 
only  serve  to  make  the  darkness  of  the  enigma  more  obscure. 

This  book  was  spared  by  the  iconoclastic  Emperor  of  the  Ts'in 
dynasty  when  he  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  other  Confucian  writings. 
2.— The  Shu  King  or  "Canon  of  History,"  containing  the  records 
of  the  early  dynasties,  the  Shang  and  the  Hia,  which  were  first  compiled 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  with  earlier  traditional  details 
of  the  "Emperors"  who  reigned  in  the  dim  and  shadowy  past.  The 
History  begins  with  the  times  of  Yao  (2356  B.C.)  and  ends  in  Yew 
Wang  (781  B.C.).  Confucius  is  credited  with  the  collection,  editing, 
and  exposition  of  these  records,  but  they  were  incomplete  even  in  his 
own  time,  and  the  edict  which  was  enforced  by  Sze  Huang-ti  made 
the  discussion  of  the  book  illegal,  and  the  possession  of  it  by  private 
persons  a  punishable  off'ence,  so  that  the  survival  is  still  more  incomplete. 
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Probably  only  balf  of  what  we  now  possess  actually  represents  the  original 
records  as  Confucius  collected  and  arranoed  them. 

3.— The  Shi  King  "  Canon  of  Poetry,"  sometimes  called  the  "  Book 
of  Odes,"  which  contains  a  collection  of  305  of  the  national  sonors, 
preserved  by  ('onfucius,  but  edited  in  later  days,  and  includinor  only 
four  or  five  specimens  of  songs  which,  in  Confucius'  days,  could  be  described 
as  "ancient,"  dating  from  the  dynasty  which  preceded  the  Chow.  This 
was  also  placed  under  a  ban  by  the  "  First  Emf)eror"  as  he  called  himself 
and  what  we  now  possess  is  a  survival  of  *'  the  fires  of  Ts'in." 

4.  — The  Li  Ki  or  "Record  of  Rites,"  which  is  now  "admitted  to  be  of 

apocryphal  origin"  and  which  bears  upon  the  face  of  it^the  record  of  that 
fact.  It  appears  to  be  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  some  ancient 
ceremonies  which  were  "remembered"  by  surviving  scholars  after 
the  destruction  of  the  books  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  p()s'i-Confucian 
material  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  in  which  imagination  and  the 
inventive  powers  of  would-be  archeologists  are  very  evident. 

it  did  not  assume  its  present  form  until  [)robably  near  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century  A.D.,  and  though  admitted  to  a  place  among  the  canonical 
works,  it  is  carefully  distinguished  from  them  by  the  name  Record  of 
Rites,  instead  of  "  Canon  "  as  in  the  other  cases. 

5.— The  Chun  Ch'ia  or  "Spring  and  Autumn,"  which  is  the  only 
orifrinal  contribution  of  Confucius  himself,  and  records  the  history  of  his 
own  State  of  Lu,  from  the  period  when  the  "Canon  of  History"  ends, 
up  to  two  years  before  his  own  death  (722-484:  B.C.) 

The  book  itself  is  a  meagre  record  of  bare,  and  in^  many  cases, 
uninteresting  facts,  but  it  is  rendered  interesting  by  the  Tso  Ch'uan  or 
Tso's  Commentary  which,  as  Prof.  Giles  remarks,  "takes  the  dry  bones 
of  these  annals  and  clothes  them  with  life  and  reality,^^  adding  a 
more  or  less  complete  setting  to  each  of  the  events  recorded.'^ 

The    4    Books,    which   form   the    second    section   of    the  Confucian 
writings,   comprise    (1)  The  "Analects";  (2)  The    '*  Great    Learning"; 
(3)  The  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  ;   (4)  Mencius.     A  brief  consideration  of 
each  will  be  perhaps  helpful  to  a  right  conception  of  their  place  and  value. 
l.—The    Lmi-Yii,    popularly    known    as     "The     Analects,"    really 
means  "  Discussions  and   Dialogues,"  and  is  sometimes   described  as  the 
"table-talk"     of     Confucius.      It      consists    of    20     short    chapters    or 
"  books,"    retailing  the  views  of  Confucius  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  and 
expressed-  as   far   as   possible   in   the    very   words  of   "^  the   master."     It 
professes  to  have  been  compiled  by  the  immediate  disciples  of  Confucius, 
who    met  together    for    the    express    purpose    shortly    after    his    death, 
in  much  the  same  way  as    the    formation    of  the  "Apostles'    Creed"    is 
traditionally  represented  ;  but  internal  evidence  points  to  a  later  period, 
possibly   a  generation  removed    from  the    period  indicated,  and  we   shali 
not  be   far  wrong  in   dating  its  compilation  about  the  beginning  of  the 
3rd  century  B.C?  or  say,  100  years  after  Confucius'  death.     From 'these 
"Conversations"  we  learn  almost  all  we  know  about  the  master,  and  m 
the  Xth  chapter  we  are  furnished  with  some  remarkable  details  which  have* 
been  wickedly  satirised  by  the  American   writer  Bret  Harte.      As  the  title, 
would  seem  to  imply  it  follows  no  regular  method,  and  there  is  no  continuity 
of  idea  throughout  the  several  chapters  ;  some  of  the  detached   expressions 
are,  for  this  ^reason,   very    difficult   to   explain,  in  the  absence  of  context 
or  setting,  and  the  book  does  not  lend  itself  very  well  to  analysis. 
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2.— The  Ta-Hsileh  or  "Great  Learninor,"  is  better  rendered  *' Adult 
Learning"  in  contradistinction  to  the  Hsiao-Hsiieh  or  "Juvenile  Learning." 
It^  may  also  be  described  as  *' Royal  Learning"  as  it  is  mainly  occnpTed 
with    the    duty    of   Kings    vis-a-vis   their    subjects.      It   is    comprehended 
in    one   short    chapter    of  classical    text,  and   10  chapters  of  explanation. 
The   text  is   represented    as    being    the    very    words    of   Confucius,    and 
the    commentary    as   the    work    of   his  disciple  Tsang    Sin,    recorded    by 
his  own    immediate   followers,  but  the    real    facts   of  its   compilation   are 
unknown,  though  some    are    inclined   to  give   the  credit  to    K'ung  Ch<i, 
a  grandson  of  Confucius,  (B.d  500-438).     The  object  of  the  book,  as^tated 
in  the  preface,  is  "to  illustrate  illustrious  virtue  ;  to   renovate  the  people; 
and   to    ceas6    only   when   perfection   is  attained."     The  stages   by    which 
this    "  summum  bonum  "  was   reached  by    the  ancient   wor^hies,"^  is  then 
stated    and     developed    in    the  chapters  which   follow.      '{Those    ancients 
princes    who    desired     to    promote    the     practice    of  virtue    throughout) 
the    world    first    took    care    to    govern    their    own    states.      In    order    to( 
govern    their    own    states    they    first    regulated    their    own    families.     In/ 
order    to    regulate    their    own    famiUes    they    first     practised     virtue    in\ 
their    own    persons.       In    order    to    practise    personal    virtue,    they   first  ) 
cultivated    right    feeling.       In  order   to    ensure  right  feeling,    they    first/ 
had    sincerity    of    purpose.     In    order    to    secure    sincerity  "of    purpose,) 
they    extended    their    knowledge — knowledge    is    enlarged    by    enquiring- 
into  the  nature  of  things  ;|"    and     this    corollary    follolvs :— "  From     the 
emperor    down     to     the    rflass    of    the    people,    all     must    consider    the 
cultivation  of  the  person  as  of  fundamental  importance." 

3.— The  Chung- Yung  or  "Doctrine  of  the  Mean"  or  "The  Invariable 
Medium,"  literally  "normal  centricity,"  to  coin  a  word  out  of  the 
familiar  ^'eccentricity,"  which  means  "out  of  centre."  so  the  teaching  • 
of  the  Chung-yung  is  that  "centricity,"  or  maintaining  one's  proper 
place  and  relation,  should  be  the  normal  and  invariable  attitude  of  the 
seeker  after  perfection.  The  book  contains  33  chapters,  some  of  them 
consisting  of  a  single  sentence.  The  authorship  of  the  work  is 
ascribed  to  the  grandson  of  Confucius  who  is  also  credited  with  the 
compilation  of  the  "  Great  Learning,"  as  we  have  already  seen.  It's 
object  is  to  trace  "the  ruling  motives  of  human  conduct  to  their 
psychological  source,"  and  it  is  occupied  with  the  question  of  self- 
government  in  conformity  with  the  "Way  of  Heaven"  and  the 
illuminating  example  ^^  of  the  perfect  sages,  who  maintained  and 
exemplified  that  "way"  in  their  own  life  and  conduct.  The  object  of 
the  work  is  thus  stated  in  the  preface  :—"  That  students  should  examine 
themselves,  with  this  as  a  standard,  in  order  to  discover  that  inevitable 
law  within  them,  which  is  denominated  'A^ature';  and  that,  casting 
away  those  misleading  desires  which  are  foreign  to  their  true  nature^ 
should  fulfil  that  essential  goodness,  that  Heaven-sent  'Nature'  which 
IS  the  heritage  of  all  men."  The  system  is  an  admirable  one,  and  there 
IS  a  hint  conveyed  in  the  '^  Royal  Learning"  that  ultimate  truth  is  to  be 
sought  in  Nature,  i.e.  in  understanding  the  relations  in  which  the 
individual  stands  with  regard  to  society  and  the  universe;  but,  alas, 
the  full  development  of  this  subject  is  altogether  absent,  and  Chinese 
students  of  later  days  have  little  or  nothing  to  guide  them  so  far  as 
the  canonical  hooks  are  concerned.  The  treatment  of  the  question  in 
the    Chung-Yung    is    essentially     mundane.     The    scholar    is    carefully 
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instructed  as  reojards  his  relations  with  those  above  and  those  below 
him  in  the  social  scale,  but  there  is  no  reference  of  the  hicrher  relations 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  maintain  Avith  Heaven  above,  and  Him  who 
sitteth  in  the  Heavens. 

4. — Mencius.  The  works  of  Mencius  (371-289  B.C.)  are  comprised 
in  7  books,  each  subdivided  into  two  parts,  and  containinf];  in  all 
some  260  chapters.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  doubtinor  the 
genuineness  of  the  ascription  to  the  philosopher  Meng,  or  *' Mencius" 
as  he  is  usually  called  by  Europeans  ;  but  the  book  was  not 
included  with  the  other  classical  works  until  long  after  his  death, 
and  its  present  place  amon^  the  4  Books  was  first  accorded  to  it 
during  the  Sung  dynasty  (1127  A.D.).  The  book  of  Mencius  records 
the  conversations  which  took  place  between  the  Philosopher  and  his 
pupils,  and  his  interviews  with  the  kings  and  governors  whom  he 
encountered  in  his  journeys  through  the  various  states.  His  opinions 
are  of  a  more  philosophic  cast  than  those  of  Confucius,  and  he  is 
distinctly  more  outspoken  than  his  great  predecessor.  His  views  upon 
human  nature  are  developed  and  elaborated  with  much  greater  detail 
than  we  find  in  the  earlier  philosophers  ;  and  he  is  to  be  credited  with  the 
most  careful  exposition  of  the  text  "  Man's  nature  is  originally  good."  ^ 

From  the  above  we  learn  that  of  the  Confucian  classics,  so  called, 
only  one  lays  any  claim  to  being  the  composition  of  Confucius  himself, 
viz,  "  Spring  and  Autumn,"  though  some  of  the  others  are  said 
to  have  been  edited  by  him,  and  some  profess  to  record  liis  views, 
whilst  the  last  was  written  long  after  his  time,  i.e.  by  Mencius. 
We  should  further  bear  in  mind  that,  as  regards  the  historical  accuracy 
of  these  works,  Confucius  was  condemned  to  draw  upon  sources  which 
even  to  him  were  of  questionable  authority,  and  he  himself  went  so  far 
as  to  expurgate  much  of  the  earlier  "  history,"  which,  with  all 
his  profound  respect  for  the  ancient  records  he  refused  to  accept  as 
worthy  of  credence  ;  and  hence  he  takes  no  account  of  the  mythical 
rulers  who  were  represented  as  reigning  before  the  time  of  Yao, 
(2356  B.C.)  and  Shun  (2255  B.C.).  Of  the  dynasty  which  was  in  power 
when  he  himself  wrote  he  was  unable  to  furnish  accurate  information, 
for  the  reason  that  the  dynastic  records  were  never  made  public  until 
after  the  close  of  the  dynasty,  so  that  Confucius  was  compelled  to  deal 
with  materials  of  somewhat  doubtful  value  as  he  himself  acknowledged. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  writings  attributed  to  him  and  his  immediate 
disciples  were  subjected  to  very  serious  vicissitudes  in  the  years  which 
followed  ;  and  we  are  told,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  former  Han  d3'nasty 
(B.C.  201 — A.D.  24),  that  "  when  his  seventy  disciples  had  passed  away, 
violence  began  to  be  done  to  their  meaning."  Mencius  tells  us  that  many 
of  the  records  of  antiquity  had  been  garbled  or  destroyed  by  the  princes, 
who  had  no  wish  to  have  their  own  "  usurpations  and  innovations  "  made 
the  subject  of  later  criticism.  Various  editions  of  the  several  books  made 
their  appearance,  each  claiming  to  be  the  "original  and  only  genuine." 
During  the  period  of  the  warring  states  (B.C.  480-221)  '*  truth  and 
falsehood  were  still  more  in  a  state  of  warfare,  and  a  sad  confusion  marked 
the  words'  of  the  various  scholars."  Then  followed  the  "catastrophe  of 
Ts*in  "  (220-205)  when  the  Imperial  authority  was  usurped  by  the  ruler 
of  Ts'in,  an  independent  state  in  the  extreme  west,  who  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  Confucian  school  of  thought,  and  who  was  advised  by  bis  minister 
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Li-sze  to  issue  an  edict  commanding  that  all  books  should  be  burned,  with 
the  exception  of  those  dealing  with-  Medicine,  Agriculture,  Divination  and 
the  Annals  of  the  reigning  dynasty  ;  and  all  who  dared  to  speak  together 
about  the  Book  of  Odes,  or  the  Book  of  History,  or  who  ventured  to 
contrast  the  system  of  government  by  moral  influences  with  that  of  force, 
should  be  put  to  death  (212  B.CT).  As  a  result  of  this  decree  the  great 
majority  of  such  books  as  were  found  were  committed  to  the  flames,  and 
some  hundreds  of  the  Confucian  scholars  who  remained  contumacious  were 
buried  alive.  When  we  speak  of  "books,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  up  to  this  time,  such  writings  as  existed  were  inscribed  on  bamboo 
tablets  by  means  of  an  iron  style,  and  that  the  system  of  writing  on  soft 
material,  silk,  etc.,  with  a  pencil  of  hair  or  bristle,  was  first  introduced  by  this 
same  iconoclastic  monarch.  This  edict  remained  in  force  for  22  years,  but 
before  its  repeal  efforts  had  ah-eady  been  made  to  recover  whatever 
'^  book&"  had  been  preserved  in  secret,  and  copies  might  have  been  possibly 
forthcoming  had  not  the  sack  of  the  Capital  iu  203  by  Hiang  Yu—who  put 
an  end  to  Ts'in  and  inaugurated  the  Han  dynasty— proved  as  destructive 
as  the  "  fires  of  Ts'in."  For  three  months  the  palaces  and  public  buildings 
were  ablaze,  and  many  precious  writings,  secreted  in  walls  and  other  hiding- 
places,  were  discovered  by  the  fire,  having  hardly  escaped  the  inquisition  of 
the  emperor's  exterminating  zeal. 

After  these  events  great  efforts  were  made  to  recover  whatever 
remains  were  to  be  found  of  the  classical  writings,  and  rich  rewards  were 
offered  to  those  who  could  reproduce  from  memory  such  chapters  as  were 
missing,  with  the  result  that  a  great  premium  was  put  upon  forgery, 
and  we  may  well  imagine,  supposing  the  Chinese  of  that  day  to  be  very 
much  what  they  are  to-day,  that  the  inventive  faculties  of  "ready  writers'" 
were  largely  called  into  play;  and  much  "ancient"  literature  was  *'  invented," 
in  the  modern  sense,  which  certainly  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Confucius. 
This  consideration  may  serve  to  account  for  many  passages  which  are 
found  to-day  in  the  Confucian  classics,  which  have  defied  the  commentators' 
ingenuity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are,  and  always  were, 
unintelligible,  "  foreign  matter,"  which  has  never  been  assimilated  because 
altogether  insoluble.  ^  Not  only  so,  but  whole  books  were  produced  which 
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A  large  number  of  books  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  wall  of  a 
house  belonging  to  the  family  of  Confucius,  all  written  in  the  most  ancient 
form  of  the  Chinese  character,  known  as  the  "  tadpole  "  character,  which 
had  long  fiillen  into  disuse  ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  "  find,"  and  the 
fact  that  a  copy  of  the  Hsiao  King,  was  included  which,  as  I  have  said, 
is  admitted  to  be  of  late  origin,  give  us  reason  for  concluding  that  these 
also  were  "manufactured  antiques."  The  books  were  again  exposed  to 
great  peril  in  the  troubles  which  followed  the  close  of  the  Han  dynasty 
(25  A.D.)  ;  but  the  formation  of  the  Canon  proceeded  until  the  time  of 
Ling  Ti  (172-178  A.D.),  who  ordered  the  text  of  the  5  King  to  be  cut  in 
stone  in  three  different  styles  of  writing,  so  that  we  may  date  the  completion 
of  the  Canon,  so  far  as  regards  the  5  so-called  Canonical  books,  from  this 
date,  176  A.D.  The  process  was  repeated  during  the  Wei  dynasty  (240- 
248  A.D.),  but  both  of  these  monuments  had  perished  before  the  time  of  the 
T'ang  dynasty  (624  A.D.).    In  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  many  forged 
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inscriptions,  which  were  intended  to  represent  these  ancient  tablets,  were 
produced,  but  the  scholars  of  the  time  shewed  good  reason  for  repudiating 
them  as  impudent  fabrications.  This,  however,  does  not  exhaust  the  list  of 
calamities  which  befell  the  sacred  books  ;  at  the  close  of  this  dynasty,  the 
'*  Later  Han,"  as  it  is  called,  when  the  epoch  of  the  "Three  Kingdoms" 
was  introduced  (220  A.D.),  half  of  the  Imp^al  library  was  carried  away 
by  the  emperor  in  his  flight,  and  the  other  half  destroyed  by  the  insurgents. 
A  second  burning  of  the  books  was  ordered  by  the  Emperor  Yuan  of  the 
Liang  dynasty  (552-555  A.D.)  when,  it  is  said,  no  less  than  140,000 
volumes  of  ancient  and  modern  works  were  committed  to  the  flames. — 
(Giles's  Glossary,  p.  30). 

I  It  may  be  said  that  the  present  text  of  the  classical  books  dates  from 

the  time  of  the  Sung  school  of  criticism  and  interpretation,  in  the 
12th  century  A.D.  ;  but  how  far  it  is  verbally  identical  with  the  original 
editions  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine.  From  these  facts  we  may  learn 
the  uncertainty  which  involves  the  Confucian  Classics  so-called,  and  the 
difficulty  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  true  and  what  is  false  ;  what 
is  rightly  ascribed  to  Confucius  and  what  is  falsely  attributed  to  him  ;  but 
one  point  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  viz  : — that  although 
Confucius  himself,  or  the  writers  who  profess  to  represent  him,  had  no 
special  reason  for  proving  that  the  early  faith  of  the  Chinese  was  of  sucli 
a  character  as  I  have  indicated  in  previous  lectures,  and  indeed  held  no 
brief  for  rehgion  as  we  should  describe  it,  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  and  of 
the  later  accretions  and  "philosophy  falsely  so-called,"  the  books  agree, 
so  far  as  they  go,  in  exhibiting  to  us  those  five  great  principles  which  we 
dealt  with,  in  our  first  lecture,  as  pertaining  to  the  earliest  religious  ideas 
of  the  Chinese  people — principles  which  neither  Confucius  himself  nor  his 
later  disciples,  and  least  of  all  his  modern  followers,  were  at  all  interested  in 
upholding  or  emphasising. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  doctrines 
of  Confucius  himself  and  Confucianism  so-called,  for  the  latter  includes  not 
only  what  Confucius  taught,  as  represented  by  the  books  which  are 
supposed  to  express  his  opinions,  and  those  earlier  beliefs  which  he 
allowed  to  appear  in  the  books  he  edited,  but  upon  which  he  did  not 
venture  to  pronounce  any  definite  judgment;  and  also  those  later  develop- 
ments of  Confucianism  which  we  owe  more  especially  to  the  philosophers 
of  the  Sung  dynasty,  (12th  century  A.D.) — Chucius  and  others— whose 
commentaries  on  the  classical  books  are  considered  to  be  of  even  greater 
importance  than  the  original  text ;  for  the  latter  is  not  allowed  to  speak 
for  itself,  but  must  be  interpreted  by  the  language  of  the  commentary ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  commentator  has  endeavoured  to  read  into  the 
text  many  ideas  which  are  entirely  alien  to  its  original  meaning  ;  but, 
none  the  less,  this  modern  interpretation  of  the  Confucian  books  must  be 
regarded  as  "Confucianism,"  and  indeed  is  the  Confucianism  of  China 
to-day;  the  primitive  ideas  being  allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  and  the 
12th  century  version  being  accepted  almost  universally.  It  is  because 
of  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  Confucius  and  Confucianism  that 
there  arises  the  controversy  as  to  whether  Confucianism  should  be 
described  as  a  religion  or  not,  some  holding  very  strongly  that  Confucianism 
is  a  religious  system,  and  others  maintaining  the  contrary  opinion.  The  fact 
is  that  although  Confucianism — regarded  as  comprehending  the  teachings 
of  Confucius  and  nothing  else — has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  religious,  and 
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is  in  fact  no  more  religious  than  the  Philosophy  of  Socrates  ;  Confucianism, 
in  the  broader  sense,  including  the  earlier  ideas  and  the  later  developments, 
is  essentially  a  religious  system  ;  embracing  those  great  religious  principles 
and  observances  which  we  enumerated  in  our  first  lecture.  Confucianism 
is  not  the  creation  of  Confucius  :  its  foundations  were  "  well  and  truly 
laid  "  2,000  years  before  however  saw  the  light;  and  its  superstructure  was 
not  completed  for  more  than  1,500  years  after  he  had  passed  into  the 
unseen.  The  work  of  many  architects  was  employed  in  the  building-up 
of  the  fabric  ;  not  only  those  who  willingly  offered  themselves,  but  others 
who  were  working  for  very  different  ends,  Taoists,  Buddhists,  and  possibly 
Christians  had  a  hand,  being  impressed  into  service  by  that  great 
master  builder,  Chu-hi  or  Chucius,  whose  early  years  were  devoted  to  the 
study  of  Buddhism  and  Taoism  ;  and,  we  may  safely  say,  Christianity,  for 
if  he  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  Nestorian  translations  of  the  Christian 
scriptures,  carried  out  by  imperial  command  as  early  as  635  A.D.,  he, 
at  all  events,  must  have  found  in  the  other  religious  systems  he  studied 
many  of  the  elements  which  they  had  adopted  from  this  early  Christian 
source. 

Now  we  must  address  ourselves  to  the  question,  what  contribution 
did  Confucius  make  to  the  Chinese  moral  system  ?  We  have  seen  that  a 
foundation  of  religion  already  existed,  with  which  Confucius  did  not  pretend 
to  interfere,  but  we  wish  to  discover  what  new  ideas  he  contributed  in  the 
sphere  of  ethics.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  Confucius 
was  the  tranquillising  of  the  Empire,  as  we  learn  from  the  "Great 
Learning,"  where  the  various  stages  of  self-cultivation,  domestic  regulation, 
state  management,  etc.  are  all  regarded  as  leading  up  to  that  great 
"  Summu77i  bonum "  the  "  tranquillising  of  the  Empire."  The  "  times 
were  out  of  joint,"  as  we  learned  from  our  sketch  of  Confucius'  life  and 
time,  and  he,  like  another  Hamlet,  regarded  himself  as  being  "born  to  set 
them  right."  His  way  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  was  to  restore  all 
things  to  their  primitive  excellence.  "  The  good  old  times  "  were  always 
before  his  eyes  as  the  perfect  model,  and  all  his  energies  were  lent  to  bring 
about  a  return  to  the  days  of  the  ancient  worthies,  Yao,  Shun  and  other 
somewhat  mythical  but  altogether  admirable  models ;  but  in  order  to  do  so 
his  first  busiiaess  was  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  antiquity,  for  no  one  will  be 
anxious  to  follow  an  example  which  he  does  not  admire  ;  and  hence  he 
constantly  held  up,  before  princes  and  pupils  alike,  the  pattern  of  these 
sages  of  antiquity,  in  the  hope  that  their  inspiring  example  might  influence 
the.  leaders  and  teachers  of  his  own  day,  and  that  they  in  turn  might 
exercise  a  transforming  influence  upon  the  people  at  large.  These  two 
principles  are,  therefore,  paramount  in  the  ethical  system  of  Confucius. 
First,  the  educational  value  of  the  antique  models ;  second,  the  inspiring  power 
of  good  example.  He  was  no  creator  of  a  brand  new  system  of  philosophy; 
he  had  no  new  message  for  mankind;  he  was  but  the  reflector  of  the 
ancient  sages ;  a  "  transmitter,  not  a  maker;"  an  editor  not  an  author  ;  who 
sought  "to  revive  in  a  dissolute  age  the  purity,  or  supposed  purity,  of 
former  generations  "  ;  and  so  to  him  the  examples  of  the  ancient  worthies, 
their  methods,  their  institutions,  their  music,  and  even  their  garments 
appeared  all  deserving  of  the  most  painstaking  study  and  most  reverent 
imitation.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  observe  that  Confucius  was  a 
believer  in  the  ancient /ai^A*  of  the  Chinese,  so  far  as  he  understood  them  ; 
for  what  the  ancients   taught,   in  this   respect,  was  considered  worthy  of 
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equal  credit  with  their  teaching  in  other  departments  ;  though,  as  we  have 
!  said,  he  emphasized  the  subjective  value  of  these  ideas  and  observances 
rather  than  their  objective  reality  ;  and,  as  his  proximate  aim  was  the 
formation  of  character,  he  naturally  dwelt  upon  the  question  of  utility  in 
connexion  with  religion,  rather  than  upon  its  transcendental  side.  He  was 
probably  led  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  reticence  towards  the  most  popular 
formjof  religion  in  his  own  day,  viz.^jA^i^lism,  or  the  Worship  of  Spiritg, 
For  the  reason  that  the  ramifications'^  of  that  system  had  grown  so 
preposterously,  and  had,  practically,  obscured  the  higher  religious  teachings 
of  the  early  ages.  Confucius,  as  I  have  said,  made  no  profession  of  being 
a  religious  teacher ;  he  certainly  felt  no  call  to  perpetuate  the  system  he 
found  in  vogue  in  his  own  day,  and  the  dilemma  in  which  he  was 
placed  is  well  illustrated  in  a  passage  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Chia-Yii  or 
"  Family  Traditions,"  when  asked  by  Tze  Kiing  whether  the  dead  retain  a 
Iconscious  existence  or  not,  he  is  represented  as  replying,  '*  If  I  should  say 
they  do,  1  fear  the  pious  and  filial  would  neglect  their  living  parents 
through  devotion  to  the  dead.  If,-  on  the  other  hand,  I  should  say  they  do 
I  not,  I  fear  that  the  unfilial  might  so  far  disregard  their  duties  to  the  dead 
las  to  leave  their  parents  unburied."  And  hence  fearing  to  give  any 
countenance  to  what  he  felt  was  a  travesty  of  religion  ;  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  not  wishing  to  appear  to  deprecate  whatever  element  of  truth  might 
I  still  be  found  in  the  existing  system,  such  as  it  was,  he  decided  upon 
*  adopting  an  attitude  of  non-interference,  stating  what  the  Ancients  did, 
so  far  as  he  knew,  but  not  enlarging  upon  the  theme,  cf.  "  The  subjects 
on  which  the  Master  did  not  talk  were  prodigious  things,  feats  of  strength, 
disorder,  and  spiritual  beings,^^  Analects,  Book  VII.  Chap.  20,  "  The 
subjects  of  which  the  Master  seldom  spoke  were  profitubtiness,  and  also 
the  appointments  of  Heaven,^'  and  yet  he  assured  his  disciples  in  a 
subsequent  chapter  (23)  :  '^  1  conceal  nothing  from  you  1  " 

That  he  believed  in  a  personal  overruling  God  is  shewn  by  references 
in  the  Analects,  etc.  where  he  represents  himself  as  being  commissioned, 
in  a  sense,  by  God,  and  that  his  times  were  in  His  hand,  e.g.  when  in 
danger  of  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the  men  of  K'uang  he  said  "  After  the 
death  of  King  Wen,  was  not  wisdom  lodged  in  me?  If  God  were  to 
destroy  this  wisdom,  further  generations  could  not  possess  it.  So  long  as 
God  does  not  destroy  this  wisdom,  what  can  the  people  of  K'uang  do  to 
me."  And  again,  when  complaining  that  his  office  and  mission  were 
unrecognized,  he  comforted  himself  with  the  reflection  "  God  knows  me  " 
(Giles,  ^'  Religion  of  Ancient  China,"  p.  35).  That  the  reticence  which  he 
observed  with  regard  to  what  he  did  believe,  extended  also  to  what  he  did 
not  believe  is  shewn  by  the  fact  that  he  permitted,  or  shall  we  say 
pretermitted,  certain  new  departures  which  he  must  have  recognized  as 
altogether  alien  to  the  primitive  customs,  thus,  e.g.,  human  sacrifices  are 
recorded  as  having  taken  place  before  and  even  during  his  lifetime ;  as  for 
instance  in  B.C.  529,  just  about  the  time  when  he  began  to  appear  as 
a  public  teacher,  the  ruler  of  Ch*u  destroyed  Ts'ai,  and  offered  up  the 
heir-apparent  as  a  victim  ;  and  the  custom  of  burying  living  persons  with 
the  dead  is  said  to  have  been  first  practised  in  China  shortly  before  his 
hirth^l".*?.  in  580  B.C.  Yet  we  find  no  word  of  remonstrance  or  reproof 
from  Confucius  on  the  subject  ;  and  the  practice  is  referred  to  in 
connexion  with  a  favourite  pupil  of  his  own,  Tsze  Kung,  to  whom  it  was 
proposed,  by  the  widow  of  his  brother,  lately  deceased,   that  he  should 
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submit  to  being  sent  after  him  into  "the  Shades";  a  proposal  which  he 
was  careful  to  evade  I  Again  in  the  case  of  the  worship  of  the  Lares  and 
Penates  (as  represented  by  the  S.  W.  Corner  and  the  Stove),  although  he 
refers  to  it  in  terms  which  seems  to  imply  disparagement,  there  is 
no  express  condemnation.  (Analects  III,  Chap.  13)  "  When  Heaven 
convicts,  there  is  no  one  to  whom  supplication  can  be  addressed."  The 
point  of  his  remark  is  the  futility^  not  the  evil  of  addressing  oneself  to 
any  other  object  of  worship.  And  so  with  regard  to  instances  where  the 
extravagances  of  Ancestor  Worship  are  rebuked,  it  is  not  because 
Ancestor  Worship  in  itself  is  regarded  as  wrong,  but  because 
the  offender  has  presumed  to  use  the  ritual  which  belonged  to  one 
of  higher  social  or  official  station.  From  these  quotations  we  may  learn 
that  Confucius'  reticence  was  not  occasioned  so  much  by  disbelief  in  God, 
or  acquiescence  in  the  prevalent  abuses,  but  for  the  reason  that  his  Mission 
was  a  political  rather  than  a  religious  one,  and  his  first  duty  was  to 
bring  about,  if  possible,  the  harmonizing  of  the  discordant  elements  which 
produced  confusion,  and  threatened  disruption  in  the  concert  of  the  powers, 
the  feudal  states  of  his  own  day.  He  may  have  hoped  that  by  the 
acceptance  of  his  own  standard  of  perfection,  the  example  of  the  ancient 
worthies,  his  compatriots  and  contemporaries  might  be  led  to  return 
to  the  ancient  faith,  amongst  the  other  ancient  ways  which  he  sought  to 
exalt  ;  but,  as  he  failed  in  the  latter,  or  proximate,  step  to  that  end,  the 
re-adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  Ancients,  he  made  no  effort  to  reach  the 
former,  or  ultimate  step,  the  Faith  of  the  Ancients,  and  so  was  forced  to 
content  himself  by  handing  on  to  posterity  the  records  of  the  early 
worthies,  their  domestic,  political,  and  religious  life  ;  and  we  must 
remember  that  the  latter  element,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  looms 
large  upon  the  record ;  but  he  declined  to  discuss  the  philosophy  of  their 
beliefs ;  leaving  the  facts  of  history,  bearing  the  imprimatur  of  his  own 
most  reverent  commendation,  to  give  their  own  testimony,  and,  if  it 
might  be,  to  bear  their  own  fruit,  in  personal  as  well  as  National  life. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  rather  more  closely  the  attitude  of 
Confucius  towards  the  Doctrine  of  God,  and  his  theory  of  man. 

The  Doctrine  of  God. — We  have  already  discussed  the  early  teaching 
of  the  Chinese  regarding  God ;  and  we  should  remember  that  it  is  to  Confucius 
we  are  indebted  very  largely,  if  not  entirely,  tor  the  preservation  of  these 
records  ;  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  ages  there  was  a 
distinct  monotheistic  idea,  which  is  not  wholly  obliterated  even  to  the 
present  day,  but  upon  which,  during  the  succeeding  centuries,  the  accretions 
from  native  superstitions,  and  foreign  innovations  have  built  up  the  present 
polytheistic  and  idolatrous  system,  which  is  so  closely  allied,  and  practically 
identical  with  modern  Confucianism.* 

Long  before  the  time  of  Confucius  we  observe  the  process  of 
corruption  going  on,  and  the  decay  of  the  monotheistic  idea  ;  resulting, 
we  may  suppose,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  fact  that  the  people  were  cut 
off  from  participation  in  the  worship  of  Shang-ti,  which  was,  in  those  days 
as  in  these,  an  imperial  prerogative ;  and  the  instinctive  craving  of  human 
nature  for  something  or  someone  to  worship  welcomed  anything  which 

*  I  notice  with  much  pleasure  that  thig  position  is  entirely  supported  by  Dr.  Giles  in 
his  "  Religions  of  Ancient  China,"  published  since  the  writing  of  my  first  lecture,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  "this  primitive  monotheism,  of  which  only  scanty,  buU  po  doubt  genuine, 
records  remain"  p.  13, 
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promised  to  supply  this  need.  Hence  Ancestor  Worship  and  other  resources 
were  eagerly  appropriated,  and  superstition  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that,  in  the  days  of  Confucius,  the  ancient  religion  had  become  so  greatly 
debased  that  he  may  have  well  shrunk  from  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  its 
primitive  simplicity,  and  sought  to  find  in  its  subjective  observance  a 
sufficient  motive  for  his  social  and  political  propaganda;  and  thus  he  carefully 
avoided  the  discussion  of  theories  with  regard  to  spiritual  beings  and  the 
invisible  world.  The  doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  fSoul  which,  in  its 
elemental  form,  was  current  in  his  own  day,  he  seemed  rather  inclined  to 
question;  and  instead  of  a  personal  god,  Shang-ti,  he  preferred  to  speak  of 
Heaven,  very  much  as  people,  nowadays,  who  do  not  wish  to  pose  as 
religious,  are  accustomed  to  refer  to  *'  Heaven,"  or  ^'  Providence,"  rather 
than  express  the  personal  name.  His  disciples  were,  alas,  only  too  ready  to 
leaA^e  God  out  of  their  calculations,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  speak  of 
Heaven  as  '^  Principle,"  rather  than  a  personal  and  beneficent  being. 

What  Confucius  wished  to  impress  upon  his  disciples  was  a  practical 
system,  with  as  little  of  metaphysics  or  transcendentalism  as  possible ;  and 
though  he  succeeded  in  establishing  such  a  system,  he  was  unable  to  over- 
come the  imperative  demand  of  human  nature  for  something  outside  of  self,  a 
Court  of  Appeal  higher  than  the  highest  courts  of  earth,  something  beyond 
the  bounds  of  sight  and  sense.  Thus  the  Nature  Worship  which  had 
developed  in  the  ages  which  had  preceded  him,  and  which  was  the  result, 
we  may  suppose,  of  an  overstraining  of  the  analogy  between  the  idea  of 
government  in  the  realm  of  Heaven  and  that  in  the  mundane  sphere  ; 
from  which  it  was  argued  that  as  the  Emperor  is  served  by  his  ministers 
and  officers  of  high  and  low  degree,  so  Shang-ti  is  served  by  the  hosts  of 
spirits  which  preside  over  the  various  departments  and  offices  of  nature ; 
the  spirit  of  the  protecting  mountains  and  hills,  of  the  rushing  winds 
and  winding  streams,  all  instinct  with  life,  and  fulfilling  some  evident 
function  in  their  calm  and  tranquil  session,  or  their  triumphant  procession  ; 
this,  I  say,  was  permitted  to  pass  unchallenged  ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
if  Confucius  believed  in  an  over-ruling  power  which  he  called  "  Heaven," 
he  was  equally  convinced  that  that  power  operated  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  powers  of  state  do  in  their  own  sphere. 

It  was  little  wonder  then,  that  when  his  successors  came  in  time  to 
develop  their  system  of  cosmogony  and  attempted  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  all  things,  they  placed  an  Impersonal  Principle  at  the  basis  of  all  their 
conceptions  ;  and  Shang-ti  came  to  be  regarded  as  but  one  among  the 
many  agencies  which  subserve  that  ultimate  Principle  or  Law.  Thus  the 
result  of  Confucius'  teaching  was  to  dilute  the  ancient  doctrine  of  a  personal 
god,  and  to  encourage  that  Agnosticism,  if  not  Atheism,  which  is  now  so 
common  amongsi  Chinese  scholars.  The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifices  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  largely  developed  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  their  objective  efficacy 
was  hardly  emphasised  (except  in  one  passage  in  the  "  Doctrine  of  the  Mean  " 
XIX.  6  :  "By  their  great  sacrificial  ceremonies  the  ancients  served 
God  :  by  their  ceremonies  in  the  ancestral  temple  they  worshipped  their 
ancestors  ").  Prayer  was  also  discounted  by  the  fact  of  the  very  ambiguous 
references  which  Confucius  made  to  the  subject,  e.g.  when  the  master  was 
very  sick  a  disciple,  Tsze  Lu,  asked  leave  to  pray  for  him,  Confucius  said:  "Is 
it  the  custom?"  "jYes,"  replied  the  disciple,  "in  the  Book  of  Rituals  for  the 
dead  it  is  written, '  Pray  to  the  Powers  above  and  pray  to  the  Powers  below ' " ; 
*'  Ah,"  said  Confucius  "then  my  praying  has  been  for  a  long  time  !  "  which, 
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the  commentator  Chu-Hi  explains  as  follows : — "  Prayer  is  the  expression  of 
repentance  and  promise  of  amendment,  to  supplicate  the  help  of  the  spirits. 
If  there  be  not  those  things,  then  there  is  no  need  for  praying.  In  the 
case  of  the  sage,  he  had  committed  no  errors,  and  admitted  of  no 
amendment".  An  explanation  which  we  may  say  somewhat  overreaches 
itself,  but  which  nevertheless  bears  out  my  point,  viz.:  that  the  ambiquity  of 
Confucius'  language  led  the  way  to  a  somewhat  low  estimate  of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  Prayer.  So  also  with  regard  to  the  recognition  of  a 
divinely-appointed  Moral  Law  ;  though  the  action  of  Heaven  is  constantly 
referred  to,  and  frequently  illustrated  in  the  books  which  Confucius 
is  credited  with  collecting  and  editing,  the  looseness  of  his  own  references, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  personal  title,  Shang-ti,  suggested  the  idea  to 
later  writers  that  both  expressions,  God  and  Heaven,  were  mere  euphemisms 
for  Impersonal  Law,  rather  than  designations  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  existence  after  death,  though  ancestors 
were  to  be  served  as  if  actually  present,  yet  the  object  of  that  service  was 
evidently  intended  to  produce  reflex  blessings  upon  the  worshipper,  rather 
than  to  effect  any  special  consequence  upon  the  ancestors  worshipped  ;  and 
hence  it  was  only  natural  that  a  law  was  subsequently  passed,  and  accepted, 
apparently,  without  demur,  that  the  offering  of  sacrifices  should  not  extend 
beyond  three  generations  preceding  ;  and  no  commiseration  was  expressed 
for  the  earlier  generations  -"who  were  thus  condemned  to  exist  in  "  the 
ghostly  state"  as  it  is  described.  Seeing  then  that  so  much  of  Confucius' 
work  was  of  a  negative  and,  we  may  say,  destructive  character,  we  may 
ask,  what  contribution  of  a  positive  and  constructive  character  did 
he  make  to  the  sum  of  Chinese  morality  ?  Here  we  find  ourselves 
confronted  by  some  new  ideas  in  connexion  with  the  Doctrine  of  Man.       // 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Ancients  was  that  "  Heaven  gave  birth  to 
the  people"  (Legge,  Religions  of  China  p.  96).  "The  Great 
God  has  conferred  (even)  on  the  inferior  people  a  moral  sense "  ; 
(p.  98),  and  again  '^  Heaven  in  giving  birth  to  mankind,  to  every  faculty 
and  relationship,  annexed  its  laws."  Every  man,  therefore,  is  possessed 
of  a  moral  sense,  and  is  provided  with  laws  which  he  must  endeavour  to 
observe.  This  was  the  teaching  of  the  great  T'ang  (1766  B.C.).  The 
generality  of  men,  however,  are,  unable  of  themselves  to  maintain  that 
moral  sense  and  fulfil  those  laws ;  there  is  a  downward  tendency  from  this 
high  estate,  and  a  lateral  tendency  or  divergence  from  the  straight  course, 
which  necessitates  a  helping  hand  on  the  part  of  another  ;  and  that  aid  is 
rendered  by  the  Ideal  Ruler,  who  attains  the  throne  by  virtue  of  inherent 
capacity  above  that  of  ordinary  men,  or  by  the  Holy  Man  or  "  Sage  " 
who  is  able  to  complement  what  the  hereditary  ruler  may  lack  in  this 
respect.  The  King  securing  Peace,  and  thus  supplying  the  proper 
environment  for  the  cultivation  of  virtue,  and  the  Sage  providing 
instruction  for  the  development  of  virtue — cf.  Wu  Wang  (1122  B.C.) 
who  says :  "  Heaven,  to  help  the  inferior  people,  made  for  them  rulers,  and 
made  for  them  instructors,  who  should  be  assisting  to  God,  and  help  to 
secure  tranquility  throughout  the  realm"  (Legge  150). 

This  is  evidently  what  Confucius  was  attempting  to  bring  about 
when  he  wandered  from  state  to  state,  with  a  view  to  render  service  to  the 
ruling  chiefs  in  the  capacity  of  Instructor.  The  object  of  that 
Government  and  that  Instruction  is  that  the  ^'5  Cardinal  Relations" 
should  be  maintained,  viz.  the  relations  between  sovereign  and  subject  ; 
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between  father  and  son  ;  elder  brother  and  younger  brother  ;  husband 
and  wife  ;  and  between  friend  and  friend  ;  for  these  are  absohitely 
indispensable  for  securing  domestic  tranquillity  and  national  prosperity  ; 
and  these  form  the  basis  of  the  elaborate  scheme  of  morals  comprised 
under  the  '*  5  Constituents  of  Worth,"  or  "  5  Cardinal  Virtues  "  viz  : — 
Benevolence,  Uprightness,  Propriety,  Knowledge,  and  Faithfulness, 
names  which  do  not  exactly  represent  the  original  words  in  Chinese,  which 
are  very  comprehensive  in  their  reference  and  do  not  always  seem  to  be 
applicable  to  the  same  things.  These  again  are  sub-divided  under  several 
heads,  e.g.  Benevolence^  which  includes  Public  Spirit,  Charity,  Filial  Piety, 
Mercy,and  Magnanimity;  Uprightness,  comprehending  Manliness, Fraternity, 
Courage,  Integrity  and  Purity  ;  Propriety,  demanding  Respect,  Caution, 
Humility  and  Deference;  Knowledge,  involving  Knowledge  of  man,  of 
Nature,  and  of  Destiny  ;  Faithfulness,  embracing  Simplicity,  Truth, 
Sincerity  and  Honesty  (Martin,  Lore  of  Cathay,  p.  209).  Now  the  Holy 
Man  or  Sage  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  oi  personal  virtue  in  all 
those  whom  he  sought  to  influence,  whilst  the  Ideal  Ruler  laboured  in  the 
department  of  Social  Improvement,  which  was  to  be  approached  by  two 
stages ;  first,  that  of  family  discipline,  secondly,  that  of  state  government, 
and  which  was  to  result  in  the  summum  honum  "  the  Pacification 
of  the  World." 

The  model  of  the  Ideal  Ruler  was  found  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples 
in  those  ancient  worthies  Yao,  Shun,  Wen  Wu,  and  others,  who 
are  quoted  not  only  as  exemplary  rulers,  but  also  as  being  themselves 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  Holy  Men  or  Sages  ;  possessing  an 
intuitive  knowledge,  and  instinctive  affinity  for  the  Heavenly  way : 
whose  heaven-sent  nature  had  attained  its  fullest  perfection  :  and  who, 
by  the  force  of  personal  character,  were  able  to  transform  all  who  came 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  They  were  thus  described  as  being 
each  one  *'  the  equal  of  Heaven."  This  expression,  it  may  be  well  to  say, 
does  not  fairly  represent  the  Chinese  original,  which  means  a  "  mate,"  a 
"  consort,"  as  a  wife  to  a  husband  ;  and  perhaps  the  truer  idea  is  that  the 
work  of  the  sage  is  similar  to  that  of  Heaven,  he  is  a  co-worker  with  God, 
performing  in  his  own  sphere  what  Heaven  does  in  the  wider  realm  of 
Nature,  c.f.  Doctrine  of  the  Mean.  Chap,  xxii  :  *'  Able  to  give  their  full 
development  to  the  natures  of  creatures  and  things,  he  can  assist  the 
transforming  and  nourishing  powers  of  Heaven  and  Earth."  The  Ideal 
Ruler  is  therefore  described  as  parent  of  his  people,  a  title  which  in  its 
wider  reference  is  applied  to  Heaven  ;  and  officials,  as  representatives  of 
the  Emperor,  are  also  invested  with  something  of  parental  functions,  though 
in  a  still  more  restricted  sense.  Of  this  class,  i.e.  Sages  or  Holy  men, 
only  fourteen  are  indicated  by  the  Confucian  School,  beginning  with  Fuh-hi 
2852  B.C.  and  ending  with  Confucius  himself.  An  analysis  of  the  Chinese 
character  for  "Sage"  or  ^*  Holy,"  may  furnish  a  suggestion  as  to  what 
is  involved  in  the  idea  ;  it  is  composed  of  the  ideograms  for  '*  Ear " 
and  "Mouth,"  with  that  representing  "a  man  standing  on  earth."  It 
would  thus  seem  to  imply  something  of  the  prophetic  function  in  the 
Holy  men;  the  listening  ear  waiting  to  receive  the  revelation  of  Heaven;  the 
open  mouth  conveying  that  revelation  to  others  ;  and  the  messenger  of  that 
revelation  "  a  man  standing  on  earth"  though  en  rapport  with  Heaven. 

^Another  class  is  that  of  the  Hien  or  "worthies,"  who  are  inferior 
to  the   Sages,  inasmuch  as  they   do    not  possess  intuitive   knowledge,  or 
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yield   spontaneous    obedience   to  the   heavenly    law  ;    their  acquisition  of 

knowledore  and  virtue  is  the  result  of  painful  study  and  effort,  and  may 

in  time  almost  reach  to  the  level  of   the  Sage,  who,  on  the  other  hand, 

may  possibly   surrender  his  hiffh  estate  and  descend  to  the  level  of   the 

common  herd.     This,  however,  is  explained  as  not  taking  place  in  the  case 

of  one  individual,  but  in  the  course  of  successive  generations  ;  the  virtuous 

descendant  of  the  common  man  may  become  the  equal  of  the  Sages,  and 

the  degenerate  scion  of  the  honoured  sage  may  be  debased  to  the  lowest 

level    of    humanity.       Thus  the    Emperor — Sage  Yii  was  the  son  of  the 

discredited  Kwen,  and   ancestor  of  the    brutal   Kieh,   whose    name    is   a 

synonym  for  cruelty  and  depravity.     In  this  second  class  an  honourable 

place  is  occupied  by  Mencius,  whose  work  is  included  among  the  "  Four 

Books  "  of  the  Confucian  philosophy.    The  character  for  Hien  g  is  composed 

of  the  symbols  for  Minister  and  Right  Hand,  over  that  for  i^recious,  and 

may  represent  an  officer  entrusted  with  great  responsibilities,  and  hence 

a   worthy  minister.     A  third  class  is  that  of   the    *'  superior  man  :  "   the 

"  princely  man  "  as  the  name  is  sometimes   rendered  ;  perhaps   the    best 

equivalent   in    English  is  the    "  Gentleman "    or  '*  Ideal  Scholar."     This 

character  is  an  original  contribution  by  Confucius  himself  to  the  list  of  the 

Worthy    or    Ideal    classes,    and    is    most    frequently    referred    to    in   the 

Analects.     The  characteristics  of  the  "  Gentleman  "   are  a  constant  effort 

towards   self-improvement;    an   invariable   conformity   with    the   laws    of 

propriety ;  a  self-restraint  and   strict   moderation   in   the  use  of  material 

things  ;  an  insatiable  desire  for  increase  of  knowledge  ;  an  entire  absence  of 

self-seeking    or    craving    for    notoriety;  and    a    profound    reverence   for 

the    ordinances    of    Heaven    and    the    words     of    the     Sage.       "  Nine 

things  he   strove    after:    in    seeing    to    see    clearly;    in    hearing    to   hear 

distinctly;  in  expression  to  be  benign,  in  his  demeanour  to  be  decorous;  in 

speaking   to    be    sincere;   in    his    duties    to    be    respectful;    in    doubt   to 

inquire;  in  resentment  to  think  of  difficulties;  when  he  saw  an  opportunity 

for  gain  to  think  of  righteousness.     Three  things  he  avoided  ;  in  youth, 

when  the  physical  powers  are  not  settled,  he  avoided  lust  ;  in  manhood, 

when  the  physical  powers  are  in  full  vigour,  he  avoided  quarrelsomeness  ; 

in  old  age,  when  the  animal  powers  are  decayed,  he  avoided  covetousness." 

Confucius  himself  admitted  that  he  had  failed  to  attain  to  his  own  ideal  in 

several  respects,  though  he  maintained  that  the  path  was  open  and  available 

to  all.     He  dwells  fondly  upon  this,  his  own  creation,  in  the  books  which 

contain   his   conversations    and   discourses;   and    loses    no    opportunity    of 

pointing  a  moral   as  to  what  the   "  Gentleman  "  would  do  under  various 

circumstances  ;    and,   as  Sages  and    Worthies   were    regarded   by   him  as 

prodigies  rarely   exhibited,   he  based  his  hopes   and   expectations   largely 

upon   the   "Gentleman,"  the  ideal  scholar  who  would  act  upon  his  own 

teaching,  and  bring  about  in  the  various  states,   that   reform   which  he  so 

ardently  desired. 

The  materials  upon  which  the  "Gentleman"  is  to  work  are  the  5  King, 
or  Canons,  which  (I)  supply  him  with  historical  precedent  for  maintainin'g 
certain  things  and  rejecting  others,  and  with  inspiring  object  lessons  from 
the  lives ^of  the  great  Sages  of  antiquity;  as  in  the  case  of  the  "  Canon  of 
History''  and  the  "  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals:  "  which  (2)  illustrate  the 
principles  upon  which  Heaven  works;  that  harmony  which  underlies  all 
change  and  all  development  in  Nature;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Canon  of 
Changes  :  which  (3)  indicate  the  necessity  of  personal  self-cultivation  ;  as  in 
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the  ease  of  the  Canon  of  Odes ;  which  tells  him,  with  three  hundred  voices 
but  with  one  message,  **  Have  no  depraved  thoughts ;  "  (Analects  II.  2)  ;  and 
without  a  knowledge  of  which  ev-en  a  sage's  son  is  "not  fit  to  converse  with": 
(16 — ^3)  which  (4)  assist  in  the  establishing  of  personal  character;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  "  Record  of  Rites^^^  without  acquaintance  with  which,  as 
Confucius  informed  his  son,  character  cannot  be  established.  To  these 
five  canonical  works  must  be  added  the  expositions  and  illustrations  of  the 
great  master  himself,  as  recorded  by  his  disciples  in  the  4  Shu  or  Books  : 
and  finally,  the  whole  must  be  completed  by  a  knowledge  of  music, 
which  gives  a  "finish"  to  education  (Analects  88);  and  other  acomplish- 
ments,  amongst  which  archery  is  specially  included  as  involving  a  moral 
discipline.  The  development  of  personal  virtue  was  intended,  as  I  have 
said,  to  issue  in  social  improvement,  and  the  stages  which  are  to  be  traversed 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  are  fully  elaborated  in  the  "Royal  Learning," 
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